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The Historians as a Group 


Most early Byzantine historians recorded history within their own memories 
or the memories of people they knew. Some two-thirds of early Byzantine 
histories dealt mainly with contemporary events. Such histories make up an 
even larger fraction of the histories that survive—about three-quarters—and 
include most of those most valued by both Byzantine and modern critics: 
Ammianus, Socrates, Theodoret, Procopius, and Evagrius. The pattern is quite 
different for earlier Greek (and Roman) historians, who mainly wrote on 
times before their own, like Herodotus, Polybius, Diodorus, Arrian, and Dio. 
Thucydides, one of the minority who concentrated on their own times, was 
the ancient historian the Byzantines read and emulated most. Their focus on 
contemporary affairs is one major reason early Byzantine histories usually 
make livelier reading than Hellenistic and Roman histories. 

Yet the early Byzantine historians were at most minor players in the events 
they recorded, even by the standards of other historians who wrote in Greek 
or Latin. No early Byzantine historian was a ruler, like Ptolemy I, Julius 
Caesar, or John VI Cantacuzenus, or a ruler's relative, like Anna Comnena. No 
early Byzantine historian was a general, like Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
bius, Caesar, or Josephus, or in later Byzantine times Nicephorus Bryennius, 
George Acropolites, or John Cantacuzenus again. Only one early Byzantine 
historian, Peter the Patrician, was a senior imperial official, like the ear- 
lier Romans Tacitus, Arrian, or Dio, or the later Byzantines Symeon the 
Logothete, Michael Psellus, or Nicetas Choniates. Unlike several earlier and 
later historians, no early Byzantine historian knew an emperor well, again 
except for Peter the Patrician, who seems not to have written much about 
the emperor he knew, Justinian. The typical early Byzantine historian was a 
moderately successful bureaucrat, lawyer, professor, or clergyman. 

The early Byzantine historians also differed in significant ways from the 
modern historians who use them now. Like their modern counterparts, they 
were interested in warfare, politics, diplomacy, riots, and religious contro- 
versies. Yet in comparison with modern historians most early Byzantine 
historians wrote more about officials, generals, and bishops, somewhat less 
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about emperors, kings, and monks, and much less about hermits, orators, 
and women. Compared to modern histories, most early Byzantine histo- 
ries devoted much more space to God, demons, geography, earthquakes, 
and other curiosities, leaving much less room for society, economics, cer- 
emonies, and sexuality. Admittedly, some other early Byzantine texts say 
much more about emperors, kings, monks, hermits, orators, and ceremonies. 
The histories reflect what their authors thought was suitable for historiogra- 
phy, excluding topics that even they believed were important or interesting 
in other contexts. 

The forty early Byzantine historians discussed in this book were hardly a 
balanced sample of early Byzantine society. All of them were educated pro- 
fessional men, whereas the overwhelming majority of early Byzantines were 
illiterate peasants, and about half were women. Yet the fact that none of 
the historians belonged to the highest level of Byzantine society, and many 
came from small towns and villages, gave them some knowledge of ordinary 
people, if only as landlords and masters dealing with tenants and servants. 
The historians certainly knew more than ordinary people did about those 
who ranked higher or lower than themselves or who lived far away from their 
native places. By becoming historians, this group of men took much more 
interest in observing and explaining their society than most other Byzantines 
did. Though the historians neglected many subjects of interest to us, most 
other Byzantine writers overlooked even more that we would like to know. 


The historians 


As the preceding chapters should have made clear, our knowledge of the early 
Byzantine historians is subject to many limitations and uncertainties. For one 
thing, the list of forty historians in the chronological table following this 
chapter cannot be complete. The unknown author of the conjectural fourth- 
century Arian church history used by both Philostorgius and the “Paschal 
Chronicle” is perhaps the clearest omission.! Several other lost histories may 
be conjectured, and a few others may well have vanished without a trace. On 
the other hand, if we had the lost works of Praxagoras or Nonnosus we might 
well find that the one wrote panegyrics and the other a diplomatic dispatch, 
and neither was really an historian. Several other supposed historians seem 
never to have existed, like the authors invented by Malalas, or not to have 


l See above, pp. 121-22 and n. 3. Another possible omission is the Anonymus post 
Dionem, if he was not the same as Heliconius of Byzantium; see above, pp. 48-49 and 
nn. 3-5. The total of forty historians also omits the anonymous and relatively insignif- 
icant continuers of the chronicles of Eusebius and Marcellinus; see above, pp. 121-22 
and n. 2 and p. 234 and nn. 36 and 37. 
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written real histories, like the emperor Julian.” The true historians missing 
from our list must have been few and not very important. 

More seriously, our knowledge of the lives of the early Byzantine historians 
is far from complete. Yet some gaps in our knowledge are relatively inconse- 
quential. As long as we know that Procopius was born around 500, learning 
the precise date of his birth would add little to our understanding of him. 
We would gain only a little more real knowledge if we were to discover the 
name of the author of the “Paschal Chronicle.” Though most of what we 
know about the early Byzantine historians comes from their own histories, 
those would be our best sources in any case. Since these men are impor- 
tant to us primarily as historians, for us the most significant aspects of their 
lives are those that affected their writing. Of course, if we knew much more 
about them we could trace influences on their works that now escape us, 
and could analyze in greater depth an unusually active and reflective group 
of Byzantines. As it is, however, we know enough to analyze them in some 
detail. 

Even our incomplete information about the families of the historians is 
enough to indicate that they came from broadly similar social backgrounds. 
The majority were probably from families of decurions, the prosperous but 
constantly grumbling landholders who served on the city councils charged 
with administering the empire’s cities and collecting their taxes.? The East- 
ern empire's roughly 950 cities had something like fifty thousand decurions, 
who ranked below the two thousand or so senators but above almost every- 
one else.* Among our historians, twenty-three seem likely to have come from 
this curial class in their home towns.? A dozen others who were probably not 
from curial families came from Constantinople, Antioch, or Alexandria.® 
Yet in Constantinople the Senate took the place of a city council, and 


2 See above, pp. 248-49 and 251 (Malalas’ inventions) and p. 49 and n. 6 
(Julian). 

3 The classic discussion in Jones, Later Roman Empire, pp. 737-63, has now been 
largely superseded by Laniado, Recherches, who however discusses literary men only 
incidentally on pp. 144-45. 

4 For these very rough estimates of numbers that must have varied widely over the 
years, see Treadgold, History, pp. 139-41; cf. Laniado, Recherches, pp. 5-7. 

5 Eusebius of Palestinian Caesarea, Praxagoras of Athens, Bemarchius of Cappado- 
cian Caesarea, Ammianus of Antioch, Gelasius (of Caesarea) of Jerusalem, Eunapius 
of Sardis, Philip of Side, Olympiodorus of Egyptian Thebes, Theodoret of Antioch, 
Priscus of Panium, Malchus of Arabian Philadelphia, Zacharias of Maiuma, Zosimus of 
Ascalon(?), Marcellinus of Scupi(?), Eustathius of Epiphania, John the Lydian of Lydian 
Philadelphia, Peter the Patrician of Thessalonica, Procopius of Palestinian Caesarea, 
Hesychius of Miletus, Agathias of Myrina, Evagrius of Epiphania, John of Epiphania, 
and Theophylact of Alexandria(?). 

6 From Constantinople: Heliconius, Socrates, John Diacrinomenus, Theodore the 
Lector, Nonnosus, Theophanes, Menander, and the Paschal Chronicler(?). From 
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in the great cities of Antioch and Alexandria the councils excluded many 
who would have qualified as decurions elsewhere. Nonetheless, Ammianus 
and Theodoret may well have been from the curial class at Antioch, and 
Theophylact from that at Alexandria. 

The reasons for a preponderance of city councilors among the historians 
are fairly clear. Historians needed to be rich enough to enjoy a good education 
and the leisure to research and write their histories. Besides, young men from 
curial families were often eager to avoid inheriting their relatives' expensive 
and unrewarding duties on the councils. Writing a notable literary work like 
a history could be a means of rising to senatorial rank like Procopius, Peter 
the Patrician, or Theophylact, or to a bishopric like Eusebius, Gelasius of 
Caesarea, or Zacharias of Mytilene. An historian who failed to obtain high 
office could at least vent his frustrations to posterity, like Ammianus, John the 
Lydian, or Eustathius, or like Procopius in his Secret History before his promo- 
tion. For senators, however, who already enjoyed the highest rank, compos- 
ing a history offered few rewards. It might offend the emperor if it was candid, 
and if not it might look servile. Only Peter the Patrician thought writing 
history was worth the trouble, and the trouble he took was probably minimal. 

Weknow or can plausibly guess the birthplaces of all forty of our historians. 
Taking as regions the seven dioceses of the Eastern empire as they were from 
the late fourth century to the mid-sixth, and adding the city of Constantino- 
ple, which was administered separately from its hinterland in the Diocese 
of Thrace, we find all eight regions represented by historians. The sparsely 
settled dioceses of Dacia (the central Balkans) and Thrace had just one histo- 
rian apiece. Two historians each came from Pontica (northeastern Anatolia) 
and Macedonia (Macedonia and Greece), neither of which was well popu- 
lated at the time. Egypt, despite its large population, produced only four 
historians. Six historians came from Asiana (southwestern Anatolia). Con- 
stantinople, with its unusually well-educated and well-informed citizenry, 
seems to have been the birthplace of eight historians. Well ahead of the 
other regions, much farther ahead than its population warranted, the East 
(Syria and Palestine) produced sixteen historians. These sixteen were also 
quite distinguished, including Eusebius, Ammianus, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Eustathius, Procopius, and Evagrius.’ 

In such a relatively small group, personal considerations can explain a good 
deal. Gelasius of Caesarea must have used the library Eusebius had kept at 


Antioch: John Malalas and John of Antioch. From Alexandria: Panodorus and 
Annianus. 


7 Dacia: Marcellinus. Thrace: Priscus. Pontica: Bemarchius and Philostorgius. Mace- 
donia: Praxagoras and Peter the Patrician. Egypt: Panodorus, Annianus, Olympiodorus, 
and Theophylact. Asiana: Eunapius, Philip of Side, Gelasius of Cyzicus, John the 
Lydian, Hesychius of Miletus, and Agathias. Constantinople: Heliconius, Socrates, 
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Caesarea to continue Eusebius’ church history. Two others born not far from 
Caesarea, Sozomen and Zacharias, had presumably seen its library as well, 
and both became church historians in the tradition of Eusebius. At Antioch 
Basil the Cilician wrote a church history in the tradition of Theodoret, who 
came from Antioch. Eustathius evidently found and consulted a copy of 
Ammianus’ history at Antioch, where John Malalas, Evagrius, and John of 
Antioch later found and consulted Eustathius’ own history. By writing a 
history Evagrius evidently inspired his relative John of Epiphania to write 
a history of his own. Beyond these personal connections, the libraries of 
Caesarea and Antioch and the intellectual traditions they fostered proba- 
bly influenced all the Syrian and Palestinian historians, including Malchus, 
Procopius, and Zosimus. Especially if we include historians who composed 
in Syriac, historiography seems to have been something of a Syrian specialty 
in early Byzantine times. 

At Constantinople, historians benefited from official patronage, jobs in 
the bureaucracy, teaching positions, and access to bookshops, libraries, and 
archives. The city also had circles of literary men that we can glimpse 
through the works of Hesychius and Agathias. Agathias writes of liter- 
ary conversations in the bookshops around the Basilica in the capital, 
where booksellers and clients must have talked about new and forthcoming 
works, besides buying and selling them.! In fact, some booksellers prob- 
ably acted almost as publishers by commissioning multiple copies of new 
works.!! Sozomen already mentions the libraries kept at Constantinople by 
the emperor, churches, and private scholars.!? By the late fifth century, 


John Diacrinomenus(?), Theodore the Lector(?), Nonnosus(?), Theophanes, Menander, 
and the Paschal Chronicler(?). The East: Eusebius, Ammianus, Gelasius of Caesarea, 
Sozomen, Theodoret, Malchus, Candidus, Zacharias, Zosimus, Eustathius, Malalas, 
Basil, Procopius, Evagrius, John of Epiphania, and John of Antioch. 


8 See Carriker, Library, pp. 23-26. 

? For histories in Syriac that belong to this period, all of them of the sixth century, 
see Chabot, Littérature, pp. 67-68 ("Joshua the Stylite"; Chronicle of Edessa), 74-76 
(John of Ephesus), 76-77 ("Pseudo-Zacharias"), and 78 (Cyrus). See also Brock, Brief 
Outline, pp. 42 (“Joshua the Stylite"), 44-45 (Chronicle of Edessa; John of Ephesus), 46 
(“Pseudo-Zacharias”), and 48 (Barhadbeshabba 'Arbaya). 

10 Agathias II.29.2. Given the high price of books (cf. Wilson, "Books," pp. 1-4), 
these booksellers surely had not just stalls but shops, with secure walls and doors and 
enough space for clients to examine and discuss the expensive wares. 

11 Note that Procopius, Wars VIII.1.1, claims Wars I-VII had reached readers all over 
the empire within a period of about two years, and gives this as his reason for not 
adding separate supplements to his "Persian War," "Vandal War," and "Gothic War" 
but composing a new Book VIII that could be added to the earlier books. If his claim 
is even partly true, it implies the existence of an established system of copying and 
distribution, at least for the most popular works. 

12 Sozomen 1.1.13. 
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the library of the Basilica reportedly held 120,000 volumes.!? Antioch, 
Alexandria, Athens, and some other cities also had bureaucracies, schools, 
libraries, literary circles, and presumably booksellers, if not on the scale of 
the capital. The library of Caesarea is said to have had some thirty thousand 
volumes in the early seventh century. !4 By the early sixth century, Eustathius 
found an impressive collection of Greek and Latin texts in the libraries of 
Antioch.!° 

We know or can reasonably guess where about twenty-three of our his- 
torians obtained their higher education. Some studied in more than one 
place. The majority, at least fourteen, probably studied at Constantino- 
ple, where the favorite subject was the law but rhetoric, philosophy, and 
medicine were also taught. Five historians probably studied at Antioch, a 
favorite place to study rhetoric, though legal studies soon ceased to be offered 
there. Four historians probably studied at Alexandria, where rhetoric and 
philosophy were the main subjects but Philostorgius also studied medicine. 
Three historians studied at Athens, which specialized in philosophy. Two 
historians studied law at Berytus. Eusebius’ theological studies at Caesarea 
must have been the equivalent of a higher education, and Procopius may 
well have studied rhetoric at Gaza.!© In higher education as in much 
else, the leading position of Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria is 
evident. 

We also know or can reasonably conjecture the professions of all but four 
of our historians. Many had more than one profession. Eleven were civil 
servants. Eleven were lawyers, including five of the civil servants. Six were 
professors, including two of the civil servants, one of whom, Priscus, was 
also a lawyer. Five were priests. Three of the priests became bishops, and one 
of the bishops, Zacharias of Mytilene, was a former lawyer. Four historians 
were monks, including Theodoret, who was also a priest and a bishop. Three 
historians were military secretaries, and another, Ammianus, was a military 
officer. Philostorgius seems to have been the only physician; Theodore the 
Lector was a minor cleric. At a time when diplomacy and literature were not 
true professions, Olympiodorus and Menander were not really professional 


13 Malchus fr. 11 (of which lines 1-9 should probably be attributed to Candidus; see 
above, pp. 105-6 and n. 107). 

14 SeeCarriker, Library, pp. 31-36, with figures of varying reliability for other ancient 
and Byzantine libraries. 

15 See above, pp. 317-18. 

16 Constantinople: Socrates, Olympiodorus(?), Priscus(?), Malchus(?), John the 
Lydian, Peter the Patrician, Procopius(?), Hesychius, Theophanes(?), Agathias, Menan- 
der, Evagrius, John of Epiphania, and Theophylact. Antioch: Ammianus, Theodoret, 
Eustathius(?), Evagrius, and John of Epiphania. Alexandria: Philostorgius, Zacharias, 
Agathias, and Theophylact(?). Athens: Praxagoras(?), Eunapius, and Olympiodorus. 
Berytus: Sozomen and Zacharias. Caesarea: Eusebius. Gaza: Procopius(?). 
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men, though their literary activities and connections at court would have 
assured their position in society.!7 

Since most wealthy men and many of moderate means had the leisure to 
write, several professions were suitable for historians. Yet a majority of our 
historians were civil servants, lawyers, or professors, professions that could 
be pursued at Constantinople and were central to early Byzantine public 
life. Bureaucrats, lawyers, and teachers made up most of Agathias’ social 
circle, along with the odd bishop or physician. Yet things were different at 
the beginning of the early Byzantine period. The first Byzantine lawyer who 
became an historian was the thirteenth on our list, Socrates, who finished his 
history in 439. The first civil servant was the fourteenth on our list, Sozomen, 
who finished his history around 443. Significantly, both of them lived in the 
capital. 

While historians were born all over the empire and pursued a variety of 
professions, a large majority settled in Constantinople and composed their 
histories there, once it had become a great city in the early fifth century. 18 
Those who probably or certainly wrote in Constantinople total twenty-eight, 
or 70 percent. Antioch came a distant second, with four historians writing 
there, all in the sixth century, Eustathius and Evagrius among them. Two 
historians wrote at Alexandria, the monks and contemporaries Panodorus 
and Annianus, and Eusebius and his continuer Gelasius wrote at Caesarea. 
No other city had more than one resident historian. Yet only two historians 
composed at Constantinople during the century or so after it was founded: 
Bemarchius and Heliconius, both obscure authors of lost works. The capital 
became the center of Byzantine historiography only around 425. After that, 
Philip of Side, Olympiodorus, Philostorgius, Socrates, and Sozomen all wrote 
histories at Constantinople within twenty years. 1? 


17 Civil servants: Sozomen, Priscus, Zacharias, Zosimus, Eustathius(?), Malalas, 
John the Lydian, Peter the Patrician, Theophanes(?), Theophylact, and the Paschal 
Chronicler(?). Lawyers: Socrates, Sozomen, Priscus, Zacharias, Peter the Patrician, 
Procopius, Hesychius, Agathias, Evagrius, John of Epiphania, and Theophylact. Pro- 
fessors: Bemarchius, Eunapius, Heliconius, Priscus, Malchus, and John the Lydian. 
Priests: Eusebius, Gelasius of Caesarea, Philip of Side, Theodoret, and Basil the Cili- 
cian. Bishops: Eusebius, Gelasius of Caesarea, Theodoret, and Zacharias. Monks: 
Panodorus, Annianus, Theodoret, and John of Antioch. Military secretaries: Candidus, 
Marcellinus, and Procopius. Military officer: Ammianus. Physician: Philostorgius. 
Minor cleric: Theodore the Lector. No profession: Olympiodorus and Menander. 
Unknown professions: Praxagoras, Gelasius of Cyzicus, John Diacrinomenus, and 
Nonnosus (though we have some reason to think the latter three were priests). 

18 For the gradual growth of Constantinople, the standard work is Dagron, 
Naissance. 

19 Constantinople: Bemarchius, Heliconius, Philip of Side, Olympiodorus, 
Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen, Priscus, Gelasius of Cyzicus(?), Malchus, Candidus, 
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Though the historians seldom give itineraries of their travels, they often 
mention places they had seen, which show that they were a well-traveled lot. 
Since most of them had been both to Constantinople and to Syria, Palestine, 
or Egypt, they must also have crossed either the eastern Mediterranean or 
Anatolia. This much traveling was fairly unusual for Byzantines, even for 
wealthy and educated men. Still more unusual was venturing outside the 
Eastern empire like Ammianus, Olympiodorus, Priscus, Marcellinus, Non- 
nosus, Peter the Patrician, Procopius, and John of Epiphania. Five of these 
men had been to Italy.2? Ammianus had served in Gaul, and Procopius in 
North Africa, which he considered terrifyingly distantbefore he embarked.?! 
Ammianus, Peter the Patrician, Procopius, and John of Epiphania had seen 
some of Persian Mesopotamia. Olympiodorus and Priscus had been to the 
lands of the Huns, Olympiodorus and Nonnosus to Nubia, and Nonnosus to 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Yemen. Any accounts of such exotic places would have 
interested many readers. 

While we seldom know exactly either when these men were born or when 
they finished their histories, for most of them—all but four of the forty—we 
can guess both dates within a few years. Since our guesses are unlikely to be 
consistently too high or too low, averages of them should be more reliable 
than the individual dates. We may therefore estimate that these historians 
completed their first histories at an average age of around forty-seven, and 
their last histories (which were often the same as their first) at an average 
age of around fifty-four. Seven historians apparently died while they were 
writing.2 Though usually we lose sight of the rest after they finished, most 
must have died at least a few years later. Theodoret lived about ten years 
longer, Zacharias at least forty-one years longer, and Theophylact probably 
at least ten years longer. The historians were usually middle-aged men, old 
enough to have experience of the world but young enough to be active and 
perhaps ambitious. 

The religious beliefs of the historians suggest that not all were sim- 
ply careerists. Sometimes their religious views are unknown, and without 
some sort of evidence we cannot safely assume they followed the officially 


Zacharias, Zosimus, John Diacrinomenus(?), Theodore the Lector (his second work), 
Marcellinus, John Malalas, Nonnosus, John the Lydian, Peter the Patrician, Procopius, 
Hesychius, Theophanes, Agathias, Menander, John of Antioch, Theophylact, and 
the Paschal Chronicler. Antioch: Eustathius(?), Basil the Cilician, Evagrius, and John 
of Epiphania. Alexandria: Panodorus and Annianus. Caesarea: Eusebius and Gela- 
sius of Caesarea. Athens: Praxagoras. Rome: Ammianus. Sardis: Eunapius, Nicertae: 
Theodoret. Gangra: Theodore the Lector (his first work). 


20 Ammianus, Olympiodorus, Priscus, Peter the Patrician, and Procopius. 

21 Procopius, Wars III.12.3; cf. I1I.10.4 and 14. 

22 Eusebius(?), Gelasius of Caesarea(?) Zosimus, Eustathius, John the Lydian, 
Theophanes(?), and Agathias. 
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approved doctrine of their times. At any rate, fifteen historians, a majority 
of those about whom we know or can conjecture, differed with the current 
emperor in matters of religion when their works first appeared. All seven 
pagan historians completed their works under Christian rulers.2? Eusebius 
finished early editions of three of his historical works under pagan emper- 
ors. Reigning emperors rejected the extreme Arianism of Philostorgius, the 
Nestorian sympathies of Theodoret and Basil the Cilician, and the moderate 
Monophysitism of Peter the Patrician, which was probably the faith of John 
Malalas and Hesychius as well. Theodore the Lector first wrote while exiled 
for his Chalcedonian orthodoxy by Anastasius. 

Besides the fifteen historians who wrote as religious dissenters, before 
becoming historians Gelasius of Caesarea had been exiled for his opposition 
to Arianism, and Eustathius may have suffered for opposing Monophysitism. 
Gelasius of Cyzicus had argued with Monophysites under the Monophysite 
emperor Basiliscus. Zacharias of Mytilene might perhaps be accused of oppor- 
tunism, since he wrote a moderately Monophysite history under Anastasius 
and apparently became a nominal Chalcedonian under Justinian; but we 
know of no other such conversions. Some of the dissenters were remarkably 
outspoken, like Eusebius against paganism, Eunapius and Zosimus against 
Christianity, and Philostorgius against Nicene orthodoxy. 

Though we would be happy to know some details of the historians’ private 
lives, the histories seldom refer to them. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and Polybius all tell us their fathers’ names, but that classical tradition had 
gone out of fashion by early Byzantine times. One exception is Hesychius 
of Miletus, who was continuing an ancient biographical dictionary that 
recorded such things. He therefore records the names of his own father and 
mother, Hesychius and Philosophia, but seems not to have known the names 
of the fathers of contemporary historians like Procopius.24 Agathias explic- 
itly invokes the classical tradition in his preface when he mentions the name 
of his father, Memnonius.25 

Another exception is Philostorgius, who names his father, mother, and two 
sons, though mentioning one’s children was so unusual that Photius seems 
not to have realized Philostorgius was doing it.2© Menander Protector was 
also ready to write about his family, and in his account of his misspent youth 
refers to his father and brother by name. John the Lydian seems to have 


23 Praxagoras, Bemarchius, Ammianus, Eunapius, Olympiodorus, Priscus(?), and 
Zosimus. x 

24 If Procopius’ father was Procopius of Edessa, as tentatively conjectured above 
(pp. 176-77 and n. 2), Procopius mentions him in Buildings V.7.14 without mentioning 
the relationship. 

?5 Agathias, Histories I, pref. 14. 

26 See p. 127 and n. 22 above. 
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mentioned his father, Laurentius, only in his work’s title, which Photius 
has preserved.2” Nonnosus had an obvious historical reason for mention- 
ing his father, Abramius, who had both preceded and succeeded him as an 
ambassador. These six historians are the only ones to cite their fathers’ names 
in what remains of their histories. 

Besides the mothers of Philostorgius and Hesychius, we know the name 
of the mother of Agathias only from his poetry, which also mentions his 
brother and sister. Like Menander, who mentions his brother Herodotus by 
name, Zacharias of Mytilene records the names of his four brothers in his 
history. Since so little survives of the works of Peter the Patrician, we cannot 
be sure whether he mentioned the name of his distinguished son Theodore, 
who is known to us from other sources.2® We know the name of Hesychius’ 
son John only because Hesychius was so devastated by John's death that he 
gave up writing.2? Evagrius was obviously distressed when his children and 
first wife died of the plague, but he never tells us their names.?0 

If we possessed all of the texts of all the historians, we might well find a 
few more references to their families, but probably not many more. It cannot 
be mere accident that we know not a single name of a wife of any of our 
historians, and that only two historians, Evagrius and John the Lydian, even 
mention that they were married. Yet the children of Philostorgius, Peter the 
Patrician, and Hesychius are unlikely to have been illegitimate, and in poems 
Agathias addresses his betrothed and complains of the dullness of marital sex. 
Incidental remarks made by Ammianus and Procopius suggest that they too 
were married, Procopius unhappily.?! Except for the five historians who were 
bishops or monks, the majority of our group probably did marry, like most 
Byzantines, just as each of them had parents, whether or not he mentioned 
them. 

Surely the names of parents, wives, or children were not overly intimate 
details for an author to disclose. Early Byzantines often write about their 
own families in epistolography, about the families of saints in hagiography, 
and about the families of emperors in panegyrics. Even if such details were 
strictly speaking irrelevant to history, many early Byzantine histories teem 
with digressions and asides of dubiousrelevance, many of them drawn from 
the author's personal experiences. Eusebius transcribes one of his own ser- 
mons, and Ammianus complains at length about how badly Roman senators 
received foreigners like himself. Olympiodorus reminisced about his parrot, 


27 Cf. Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 180, with PLRE II, Ioannes 75. 

28 PIRE III, Theodorus 34. 

29 Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 69. 

30 Evagrius IV.29 and VI.23. 

31 See above, p. 281 and n. 5 (Agathias), p. 58 and n. 54 (Ammianus), and p. 188 
(Procopius). 
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and Socrates tells anecdotes about the priests and bishops he had met. John 
the Lydian repeats stories about his colleagues; the Secret History is full of 
complaints about Procopius’ wronged acquaintances; and Agathias writes at 
length about his social circle. In similar fashion Philostorgius, Theodoret, 
Zacharias, John the Lydian, Hesychius, Agathias, Menander, and Evagrius 
all refer to their families from time to time, often for no apparent reason. 
Historians could write about almost anything they liked. 

Apparently, however, the subjects they preferred to write about seldom 
included their families. After all, most historians had left their homes, usu- 
ally for Constantinople, and were trying to rise above the class of provincial 
decurions to which their parents and other relatives belonged. Boasting about 
one’s children was in questionable taste, even if the irrepressible Philostorgius 
did it. As Agathias and Procopius imply, few marriages of the time were love 
matches.32 Evagrius seems much more distressed by the death of his chil- 
dren than by the death of his first wife.?? What John the Lydian apparently 
valued most about his own wife, who soon died, was her large dowry.?* 
Most of the historians had serious intellectual interests that few women were 
likely to share, since at the time most upper-class women were expected 
to be social assets or ornaments, not social companions and certainly not 
intellectual ones. The lone woman who contributed one short epigram to 
Agathias’ anthology was exceptional, even as a marginal member of a literary 
circle.35 

Most early Byzantine historians appear to have been isolated individu- 
alists, like their exiled or expatriate predecessors Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius. Even among the curial class, few other Byzantines 
left their home towns and ancestral estates to seek their fortunes in Con- 
stantinople or elsewhere. The historians themselves often seem unhappy 
with the choices they had made, or at any rate with the results to which those 
choices led. Many of our historians were more or less embittered men, includ- 
ing Ammianus, Eunapius, Philip of Side, Philostorgius, Theodoret, Malchus, 
Zosimus, Eustathius, Basil the Cilician, John the Lydian, and Procopius. 
Olympiodorus, Priscus, Theodore the Lector, Agathias, and Evagrius were 
more discreet, but show clear signs of dissatisfaction. These sixteen discon- 
tented historians were a remarkable number, given that most of the rest had 
no obvious opinions. Perhaps not by coincidence, the historians who sound 


32 Procopius, Secret History 17.24-26; and Agathias in Greek Anthology V.302.5-6. 
Procopius' attitude in the Secret History shows that Justinian and Belisarius were highly 
unusual in marrying assertive women whom they truly loved. 

33 Cf. Evagrius IV.29 and V1.23. 

34 John the Lydian, On Magistracies 111.28 (on his wife's dowry), and On Months IV.89 
(on her death). 

35 Theosebia in Greek Anthology VII.559. 
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the most optimistic, Eusebius, Socrates, and Menander, were less ambitious 
and continued to reside in their native cities.?© 

Thus many of our historians appear to have been restless and ambitious 
misfits, sometimes religious dissenters, who were annoyed by developments 
in the empire and especially by the defects of the bureaucracy and legal 
system in which most of them found employment. Many of them wrote 
to better themselves, but many also wrote to express themselves, perhaps 
in the hope that their criticisms would convince some of their superiors 
to make changes. A few did advance themselves through their writings, 
notably Marcellinus, John the Lydian, Procopius, and Menander, and per- 
haps Hesychius and Theophylact. If none of them seems to have brought 
about significant reforms, none after all had much power or influence. 


The histories 


Like our list of forty historians, our list of their fifty-four histories, not count- 
ing earlier editions of works revised later, cannot be complete. Yet our list of 
histories is surely much more nearly complete than the texts of the histories 
that have reached us. How much we have lost is hard to estimate even approx- 
imately. Sixteen of the histories, about 30 percent of the total number, survive 
more or less intact. We have more than half of two more, Ammianus’ thirty- 
one books and Theodore the Lector’s Tripartite History. We may have about 
half the history of John of Antioch, and through it about half the history of 
Eustathius. Three more works, Eusebius’ Chronicle and Martyrs of Palestine and 
Zacharias of Mytilene’s history, survive in relatively full translations. Twenty- 
four histories survive only in fragments. Nine histories, roughly a sixth of the 
total, are almost entirely lost. Yet the histories could vary greatly in length, 
and we can only conjecture how much of the original texts the fragments 
preserve. 

One possible approach is to count the numbers of the books into which 
almost all the histories were divided. Unfortunately, in our surviving histories 
these books are of very different lengths, and presumably the length of books 
also differed in the lost or partly lost histories. For what the numbers are 
worth, the surviving histories, including those that survive in translation, 
total 118 books, the partly preserved histories total some 140 books, and the 
lost histories total about 125 books, for a total of around 383 books.?7 Using 
estimates of what has been lost of each partly preserved work that rangefrom 
plausible to fairly arbitrary, we can reckon that of the 140 partly preserved 


36 Admittedly, so did the angry Eunapius. 
37 For convenience, here I count the lost books of Ammianus and the partly 
preserved books of Theodore the Lector as separate histories from their preserved books. 
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histories about a quarter remains, the equivalent of some 34 books.?® If so, 
about 60 percent of these fifty-four histories is lost, and about 40 percent 
survives. 

This is probably an underestimate. Much the longest surviving “books” 
are the “Paschal Chronicle,” which counts as one book though it is half 
again as long as Malalas’ eighteen books, and the eight gigantic books of 
Procopius, which are almost four times as long as the more typical eight 
books of Theophylact. Procopius’ Secret History, which forms a single book, 
is almost five times as long as one of Theophylact’s books. On the other 
hand, the largest number of books in any early Byzantine history was the 
lost thirty-six of Philip of Side, almost a tenth of the total; but for all Philip’s 
notorious prolixity, his individual books were probably short. If we count 
each of Philip’s books as a half, each of Procopius’ books as four, and the 
“Paschal Chronicle” as twenty-seven books, the result comes to 171 preserved 
books and 213 lost books, or a survival rate of about 45 percent. This may 
however be an overestimate, because other unknown anomalies might shift 
the balance back toward the lost works. 

What we have of the histories, though probably less than half, must be 
considerably more interesting than what is lost would have been. We know 
at least some basic information about every history on our list. Most of the 
lost chronicles of Panodorus and Annianus was probably similar to some sur- 
viving parts of the Chronicle of Eusebius and the “Paschal Chronicle”; much 
of the lost histories of Heliconius and Eustathius was probably similar to 
the surviving parts of the histories of Malalas and John of Antioch; and a 
great deal of the histories of Eunapius and Olympiodorus survives in the New 
History of Zosimus. 

Socrates and Photius both had a low opinion of the enormous lost his- 
tory of Philip of Side.3? We need not much regret our loss of the early 
efforts of the young Praxagoras, Sozomen, and John the Lydian. Most of our 
sources of fragments, especially Photius' intelligent summaries, presumably 
preserve more of what was valuable and interesting than of what was triv- 
ial or tedious.*0 Later Byzantines also seem to have preserved good histories 


38 The percentages | have used are 33 percent for Eunapius, 10 percent for 
Olympiodorus, 25 percent for Philostorgius, 30 percent for Priscus, 5 percent for 
Malchus' whole Byzantine History, 10 percent for Candidus, 60 percent for Zacharias, 
10 percent for Theodore the Lector's six partly preserved books, 50 percent for 
Eustathius, 25 percent for Nonnosus, 10 percent for Peter the Patrician's account of 
his embassy, 50 percent for Hesychius' Name-Finder, 25 percent for Menander, 3 per- 
cent for John of Epiphania, and 50 percent for John of Antioch. I have disregarded the 
shortest fragments, just as I have disregarded fairly short lacunae in the histories that 
are almost entirely preserved. 

39 Socrates VII.27; Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 25. 

40 This is however not certain; cf. Brunt, “On Historical Fragments.” 
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more often than inferior ones. Perhaps our most serious lossesare the missing 
parts of Ammianus, Priscus, and Eustathius, more bits of which may yet be 
identified as additional fragments of John of Antioch.^! 

If we classify our fifty-four histories by subjects, the majority divide into 
equal numbers of classical histories of the traditional type and church 
histories of the type invented by Eusebius. The classical histories are six- 
teen, counting Ammianus’ history in Latin but not the anomalous work of 
Olympiodorus. The church histories are also sixteen. Another seven histories 
were biographical, including the biographical dictionary of Hesychius. Five 
more were universal histories, mostly in classicizing prose. Another five were 
informal chronicles, largely in tabular form. Three works by Olympiodorus, 
Nonnosus, and Peter the Patrician seem to have been government reports 
rather than formal histories. The two monographs on the bureaucracy by 
John the Lydian and Peter the Patrician, though more literary, were special- 
ized and technical works, belonging to a type that they apparently invented 
themselves. Early Byzantine historiography made room for considerable 
variety in subjects and treatment.42 

Many Byzantine readers and modern scholars have tried to classify the 
language of Byzantine texts as either classical Attic, standard literary Greek 
(Koiné), or popular Greek. These linguistic types are however far from pure, 
even if we leave aside the idiosyncratic Praxagoras, who attempted to write 
Ionic Greek like Herodotus.*? No Byzantine historian succeeded in writing 
quite like Thucydides or Xenophon, and in all likelihood none really tried. 
Even the gifted Procopius shows, by such signs as overusing the dual num- 
ber, that his Greek was deliberately Atticizing rather than pure Attic. If even 
Procopius was not a faithful Atticist, less brilliant writers like Evagrius or 
Theophylact showed still more inconsistencies in their Atticism, besides mak- 
ing what they would themselves have admitted were mistakes if someone had 
pointed them out. 

A few educated historians who chose to write in standard literary Greek, 
like Socrates or John the Lydian, introduced occasional Atticisms. Less 


41 See above, pp. 318-19 and 328. 

42 My classification is as follows. Classical: Ammianus, Eunapius, Priscus, Malchus 
(2) Candidus, Zosimus, John the Lydian, Peter the Patrician, Procopius (2 histo- 
ries), Theophanes, Agathias, Menander, John of Epiphania, and Theophylact. Church: 
Eusebius, Gelasius of Caesarea, Philip of Side, Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen (2), 
Theodoret, Gelasius of Cyzicus, Zacharias, John Diacrinomenus, Theodore (2), Basil 
the Cilician, and Evagrius. Biographical: Eusebius (2), Praxagoras (3), Bemarchius, 
and Hesychius. Universal: Heliconius, Eustathius, John Malalas, Hesychius, and John 
of Antioch. Informal chronicles: Eusebius, Panodorus, Annianus, Marcellinus, and 
"Paschal Chronicle." Bureaucratic: Olympiodorus, Nonnosus, and Peter the Patrician. 
Monographic: John the Lydian and Peter the Patrician. 

43 See Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 62. 
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educated historians, like the author of the “Paschal Chronicle,” made 
errors even in standard literary Greek. The Greek of John Malalas, often 
called “popular” today, is probably better termed substandard or careless 
literary Greek, because it was surely more elevated than anything spoken 
on the street and its departures from literary Greek seem to be inadver- 
tent.44 As with the Greek historians, we can see major differences between 
the classicizing Latin of Ammianus and the much simpler standard liter- 
ary Latin of Marcellinus, though both are reasonably correct in their own 
terms. 

Thus no hard and fast boundary can be drawn between Attic or Atticizing 
Greek and standard or Koine literary Greek. Classifying a text that survives 
in no more than a few fragments is especially hazardous, though Photius’ 
comments sometimes help. Beginning with Eunapius, most traditional clas- 
sical histories were written in Attic Greek, though Zosimus chose standard 
literary Greek in homage to his model Polybius (and perhaps also because it 
was easier to write). Heliconius and Eustathius evidently chose Attic Greek 
for their universal histories, which followed a classical tradition that went 
back to Ephorus in the fourth century BC. After Eusebius wrote his His- 
tory of the Church in the standard literary Greek of the earlier theologians, 
most later church historians followed his example, though Philostorgius, 
Sozomen, Evagrius, and Theodoret wrote in something closer to Attic Greek. 
The bureaucratic and monographic histories of Olympiodorus, John the 
Lydian, and others were written in a form of standard literary Greek with 
Attic and even poetic touches that seems to have been typical of government 
documents. ® 

Despite various exceptions, the basic principle was that literary works 
should be written in Attic, and technical works in standard literary Greek. 
When we classify the early Byzantine histories as best we can, which is some- 
times not very well, the Atticizing histories seem to have been somewhat 


44 See the pioneering essay of Browning, “Language,” especially pp. 109-12. Brown- 
ing emphasizes the “interference between the different levels” of written Greek (p. 107) 
and “the grey area between popular Koine and careless literary Koine” (p. 112), and 
notes that even the most “popular” texts “are not reproductions of living speech, but 
macaronic compositions in which features of the new spoken language co-exist— 
and are sometimes confused with—those of literary Koine and official language” 
(pp. 111-12). With such qualifications, Browning classifies Evagrius’ Greek as “liter- 
ary Koine” (pp. 110-11) and Malalas' Greek as “popular Koine” (p. 112). Here classify 
Evagrius’ Greek as essentially Atticizing and Malalas’ Greek as substandard literary 
Koiné, but these differences are mostly matters of terminology. 

45 Cf. Browning, “Language,” p. 107: “A third variety of language can also be 
identified in late antiquity, the official language used for legal documents, govern- 
mental business, etc. Basically written Koine, it was characterised by an abundance of 
clichés and flosculi drawn from poetry, from the language of literature, from technical 
language of various kinds. In some ways it recalls the language of journalism today.” 
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more numerous than those in standard literary Greek.49 This result, perhaps 
not surprising given the prestige of the most learned form of the language, 
is nonetheless striking when we realize that Attic Greek required a good 
deal of education and talent to write well and made appreciable demands 
on most readers. Yet even the most specialized historians liked to think of 
their histories as literature. 

In contrast to historians today, most early Byzantine historians cared more 
about literary excellence than about historical research. Agathias wrote that 
if he had had more leisure, he would have read more classical literature to 
improve his style—not more contemporary sources to inform him about 
his subject.4” The only literary work Procopius appears to have consulted 
that was relevant to his subject was Eustathius’ universal history, apart from 
an Armenian history probably consulted for him by someone who knew 
Armenian. Procopius, Ammianus, Priscus, and the other historians who 
dealt with contemporary events seem to have done most of their reading 
in classical literature. 

Apparently historians like Zosimus, Peter the Patrician, Agathias, 
Menander, and the author of the “Paschal Chronicle” found some signifi- 
cant facts in the state archives. Yet though the archives must have contained 
a wealth of valuable and relevant evidence, and most of the early Byzantine 
historians either served in the bureaucracy or knew someone who did, no 
early Byzantine historian used the archives systematically. The most likely 
reason is that all but the most recent archival material was hard to consult. 
Bureaucrats could locate documents from the last few years, which were all 
that was necessary for most government business. Earlier documents were 
stored, but in the absence of anything resembling a modern filing system 
finding any specific information must have required an extensive search.48 
If an historian who went to the relevant bureau was allowed to rummage 
for himself, he might discover something interesting by chance, but system- 
atic research would have meant months of tedious labor. In the absence of a 
tradition of such research, nobody did it. 


46 My own tentative classification is as follows. Attic Greek: Bemarchius, Eunapius, 
Heliconius, Philostorgius, Sozomen (2 histories), Theodoret, Priscus, Malchus, 
Candidus, Theodore, Eustathius, John the Lydian (2), Peter the Patrician (2?), Pro- 
copius (2), Hesychius (2), Theophanes (2), Agathias, Menander, Evagrius, and John 
of Epiphania. Standard literary Greek: Eusebius (4), Gelasius of Caesarea, Panodorus, 
Annianus, Philip of Side(?), Olympiodorus, Socrates, Gelasius of Cyzicus, Zacharias(?), 
Zosimus, John Diacrinomenus(?), Basil the Cilician, Nonnosus, Peter the Patrician 
(report on his embassy?), John of Antioch, and “Paschal Chronicle.” Substandard 
literary Greek: Malalas. Ionic Greek: Praxagoras (3). Classicizing Latin: Ammianus. 
Standard literary Latin: Marcellinus. 

47 Agathias, Histories 111.1.2-4. 

48 See the perceptive remarks of C. Kelly, Ruling, pp. 117-20. 
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The historians therefore wrote mostly about what they already knew or 
could fairly easily find out. Ammianus and Procopius knew the army; John 
the Lydian and Peter the Patrician knew the bureaucracy; Olympiodorus and 
Priscus remembered their diplomatic missions; Eusebius knew the library at 
Caesarea; and the author of the “Paschal Chronicle” was evidently an expert 
in determining dates. The historians relied so heavily on their own experi- 
ences and acquaintances that we can plausibly trace the careers of authors 
like Ammianus, Malalas, Marcellinus, and John the Lydian from specific ref- 
erences they make. Many of these references are relatively trivial or seemingly 
irrelevant to the subject at hand. The historians included this material simply 
because they knew it and thought it was interesting, as it often is. Conversely, 
when the historians omit important and relevant information that we would 
like to know, the reason must often be that they too were ignorant of it. 

In particular, the historians would themselves have acknowledged the 
importance of what the emperor was trying to do, but most of them have lit- 
tle to say on that topic. Procopius remarks that nobody knew why Justinian 
chose Narses as his commander in Italy “because it is impossible to discover 
the thinking of an emperor unless he wishes it."4? Yet Procopius, who admits 
in his Secret History that Justinian was unusually approachable, had proba- 
bly seen the emperor a number of times.9? Eusebius had met Constantine; 
Ammianus must often have been in Julian's presence; Olympiodorus and 
Sozomen had met Theodosius II; John the Lydian probably knew Justinian 
at least as well as Procopius did; and Evagrius must have had audiences with 
both Tiberius II and Maurice. 

In all the histories, however, the emperors remain remote and mysterious 
figures. The main reason cannot have been that writing the truth about them 
was dangerous. Most of them were already dead at the time of writing, and 
others, including Justinian, were quite tolerant of criticism. Procopius, even 
when writing without inhibitions in his Secret History, shows his bafflement 
about the emperor's true character by suggesting that Justinian was a demon. 
Of all the historians, Ammianus does the best at trying to understand the 
emperors as men; but his portraits are inspired reconstructions from indirect 
evidence, not memoirs based on direct experience. 

Though not familiar with the emperors, most historians held rather low 
opinions of most of them. Not surprisingly, the Christian Eusebius dis- 
liked pagan emperors, the pagan Eunapius disliked Christian emperors, and 
the Arian Philostorgius disliked orthodox emperors; but all three historians 
criticize emperors on many other grounds as well. Zosimus and John the 
Lydian imply disapproval of all emperors by lamenting the disappearance of 
the Roman Republic, and Eustathius evidently did the same. Scarcely any 


49 Procopius, Wars VIII.21.7. 
50 Procopius, Secret History 13.1 and 15.11-12. 
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emperors escaped without serious criticism from some historians, and most 
were criticized by nearly contemporary historians. Ammianus, who finds 
some fault even with Julian, was especially critical of Constantius II, Valen- 
tinian I, and Valens; Eunapius loathed Theodosius I and despised Arcadius; 
Priscus disliked Theodosius II and Leo I; Zacharias disapproved of Marcian; 
Malchus denounced Leo I and Zeno; Eustathius hated Zeno and disdained 
Anastasius; Marcellinus detested Anastasius; Procopiusabominated Justinian; 
and John of Antioch believed the worst of Maurice. Every contemporary his- 
torian heaped contempt on the mentally unstable Justin II and the usurper 
Phocas. 

Reading even Ammianus' sober judgments on emperors and their officials 
is an excellent corrective to the fulsome but vapid praise of emperors and 
senior officials in panegyrics. Apart from the men being honored, the audi- 
ence for panegyrics chiefly consisted of lower-ranking officials of just the sort 
who wrote and read most histories. Yet not even the historians who hoped the 
current emperor would read their works show much respect for emperors in 
general, let alone the obsequious respect of the panegyrists. If anything, unfa- 
miliarity with ruling circles led the historians to judge emperors and senior 
officials too harshly. Even shrewd observers like Ammianus and Procopius 
failed fully to grasp that their rulers' vast powers and resources were often 
inadequate to meet the empire's limitless needs and demands. 

Few historians were close acquaintances even of the emperors' leading 
advisers and generals. Procopius is an exception, because he really did know 
Belisarius. Familiarity with Belisarius allowed Procopius to describe the gen- 
eral’s wars in a uniquely penetrating manner, besides depicting the man's 
private life in intimate detail in the Secret History. Ammianus seems to have 
been similarly close to his commander Ursicinus, Priscus to his superior 
Maximinus, and Evagrius to his employer Gregory of Antioch. These rela- 
tionships certainly made the histories of Ammianus, Priscus, and Evagrius 
more interesting and informative than they would otherwise have been; but 
Ursicinus, Maximinus, and Gregory, though influential, were less important 
men than Belisarius. As a rule, early Byzantine histories are less perceptive 
when they discuss emperors, generals, and senior officials than when they 
discuss people of lower rank who were better known to the historians or to 
their informants. This rule surely applies to Socrates, Theodoret, Agathias, 
Philostorgius, Zacharias, and John the Lydian. 

The finest early Byzantine histories are both great literary works and accu- 
rate historical sources, skillfully presenting significant information of which 
their authors had special knowledge. In these respects Procopius and Ammi- 
anus rank highest, but Socrates, Theodoret, Agathias, Evagrius, Priscus, 
and Philostorgius are all distinguished. Sozomen, Eunapius, Menander, 
Zacharias, John of Epiphania, and Olympiodorus rank lower but still 
respectably. Among historians who were mainly compilers, Eusebius, and 
apparently Eustathius and Hesychius, selected and combined their sources 
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well; Theophylact, Zosimus, Marcellinus, Gelasius of Cyzicus, and the author 
of the “Paschal Chronicle” were mediocre; and John Malalas compiled badly, 
distorting his material in an attempt to hide his debt to Eustathius.?! From 
most of the other histories we have too little to judge. As far as we can tell, 
however, none of the forty was a good writer but a poor historian, and none 
was a good historian but a poor writer. 


The historiography 


Early Byzantine historiography, like most human endeavors, was influenced 
by fashions. It gradually gained in popularity, to judge from the appearance 
of about as many histories in the sixth century as in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies combined. No doubt a belief that the emperor might reward historiog- 
raphy enhanced its popularity. Four emperors presided over a rate of historical 
production significantly higher than the average: Theodosius II, Anasta- 
sius, Maurice, and Justinian, including his virtual regency for Justin 1.52 
Theodosius II patronized Olympiodorus and Sozomen, while Philip of Side 
hoped to become Theodosius’ patriarch of Constantinople. Zacharias of Myti- 
lene probably won Anastasius’ approval for his Monophysite history, and 
John Diacrinomenus probably hoped his own Monophysite history would 
have a similar effect. Maurice patronized Menander, Evagrius, and John of 
Epiphania. Justinian patronized Marcellinus, John the Lydian, Peter the Patri- 
cian, Procopius, and Hesychius, and John Malalas and Nonnosus presumably 
sought Justinian’s favor as well. Yet historians could hope for rewards from 
almost any emperor, and some historians seem not to have sought imperial 
patronage in any case. 

To a great extent, historians made their own fashions. Though several of 
them were pioneers who produced more or less unprecedented work, most 
modeled their histories on those of their predecessors, hoping to equal or 
exceed their excellence and reputations. To some extent the model could 
be an ancient historian like Herodotus (for Praxagoras), Thucydides (for 
Procopius), or Polybius (for Zosimus). Yet since the ancients usually seemed 
either too excellent or too distant in time and outlook to make suitable mod- 
els, the favorite models were much more recent authors. Some historians 


51 John of Antioch seems to have been more a copyist than a compiler, like Theodore 
the Lector in his Tripartite History. 

52 The average rate for the fifty-three histories that appeared under the emper- 
ors from Diocletian to Heraclius (AD 284-641, excluding Eusebius’ Chronicle, which 
appeared earlier) is a history every 6.1 years. The significantly higher rates are a his- 
tory every 4.7 years under Theodosius II, a history every 4.5 years under Anastasius, a 
history every 4.0 years under Maurice, and a history every 3.4 years under Justin I and 
Justinian. 
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wanted only to imitate or to continue their model; others sought to super- 
sede him. The four main pioneers who attracted followers were Eusebius, 
Eunapius, Eustathius, and Procopius. 

Much the most successful pioneer was Eusebius, the father both of church 
history and of the Christian world chronicle. The more popular of these two 
innovations was church history. The latest edition of Eusebius’ History of the 
Church was continued by a lost Arian history about fifty years later, by the 
orthodox supplement of Gelasius of Caesarea about seventy years later, and 
then by Rufinus in Latin. These continuations were just the beginning of 
Eusebius’ influence. Philip of Side tried to supersede Eusebius’ History but 
failed. Next the Arian Philostorgius and the orthodox Socrates continued 
Eusebius’ History by recording the century or so since it had been written. 

Socrates quickly gained a status of his own alongside Eusebius, as other 
writers sought to continue or to replace the works of both church historians. 
Sozomen and Theodoret tried to replaceSocrates by improving upon his style, 
and at least managed to find places beside him. The moderate Monophysites 
Zacharias and John Diacrinomenus, the orthodox Theodore the Lector, and 
the semi-Nestorian Basil the Cilician all continued Socrates. Though by this 
time ecclesiastical history had begun to exhaust itself, Procopius still thought 
of writing a church history, presumably to continue Socrates. Finally the 
orthodox Evagrius did compose a continuation of Socrates, covering the next 
century and a half. 

The Chronicle of Eusebius also found followers, though fewer than his 
History. Aside from one conjectural lost continuation, the first continuer of 
the Chronicle was Jerome. Though he cannot really be considered a Byzantine 
despite his living in the East, his Latin translation, revision, and continuation 
of Eusebius surely found Eastern readers, and Marcellinus continued it almost 
a century and a half later. The Alexandrian monks Panodorus and Annianus 
also revised and continued Eusebius’ Chronicle. The Chronicle, probably in 
one of their revisions, went on to influence Eustathius and his own follow- 
ers, as well as the “Paschal Chronicle” and the middle Byzantine chroniclers 
of the ninth century and later. 

Not every pioneer attracted followers. While Praxagoras would probably 
have liked to found a school of pagan historians writing in the Ionic dialect, 
none developed, though Eusebius and Ammianus may have used Praxagoras’ 
work on Constantine and Bemarchius may have emulated it. Also without 
real successors were the two monographs on the bureaucracy by Peter the 
Patrician and John the Lydian; the first presumably influenced the second, 
but that was all. Ammianus, who tried to refound history in the classical 
Latin tradition, hoped he might inspire successors to write in the same vein, 
but, as he feared, none ever did. Yet in the Greek East his history does seem to 
have been one of several influences on Eustathius. Had Ammianus written in 
Greek, he rather than Eunapius would probably have become the refounder 
of history in the classical Greek tradition. 
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Eunapius, despite his literary defects and his paganism, became a fairly suc- 
cessful pioneer, reviving classical Greek historiography after a lapse of more 
than a century. Olympiodorus was perhaps too peculiar a writer to count as 
Eunapius’ successor, but he probably knew of Eunapius’ history and tried in 
some sense to continue it. The histories of Priscus, Malchus, and Candidus 
were not formal continuations of Eunapius’ work either, but they followed 
Eunapius’ example, and taken together they covered the whole period after 
Eunapius in one way or another. Zosimus tried to supersede Eunapius' history, 
and largely succeeded. Then the Christian Eustathius attempted to replace 
the pagan histories of Eunapius and Zosimus, with mixed success. The next 
continuer of the tradition of classical Greek historiography was Procopius, 
but he was as much a pioneer as a follower. 

Eustathius of Epiphania was almost certainly both a pioneer and a major 
figure in Byzantine historiography. Though he seems to have compiled the 
most sophisticated world history up to his time, his work is lost in its original 
form, its significance has hitherto been mostly overlooked, and much about it 
and him remains obscure. His universal history evidently drew on the works 
of his fellow pioneers Eusebius, Ammianus, and Eunapius. I have argued 
here that Eustathius was the only significant literary source of John Malalas, 
Procopius, and John of Antioch for the period before the sixth century. 
Hesychius probably relied heavily on Eustathius, and Evagrius certainly did. 
Both John Malalas and John of Antioch made Eustathius’ work accessible to 
later Byzantine historians, including the author of the “Paschal Chronicle.” 
We still have much to learn about Eustathius. 

Procopius’ innovation was to revive full-scale military history by a partici- 
pant, boldly following the classical examples of Thucydides and Xenophon. 
Procopius might also be said to have continued the universal history of 
Eustathius, though only in the sense that Thucydides continued Herodotus, 
by beginning roughly where his predecessor had left off. The classicizing 
historians after Procopius evidently imitated him rather than Eunapius or 
Eustathius, whom they had probably never read. They include Procopius’ 
two continuers Theophanes of Byzantium and Agathias, Agathias’ continuers 
Menander and John of Epiphania, and Menander’s continuer Theophylact. 
Evagrius also made extensive use of Procopius and appears to have been 
influenced by Procopius’ style, though both must have been influenced 
by Eustathius as well. Procopius had the most eminent successors of any 
early Byzantine historian, even though after him early Byzantine historiog- 
raphy had less than a century left to run. He also seems to have been the 
most widely read of the early Byzantine historians. 

Measuring the popularity of Byzantine texts is difficult, both in principle 
and in practice. The influence an early Byzantine historian had on other early 
Byzantine historians need not have matched his popularity among readers 
at large, whether early Byzantine or later. Though to gauge later popularity 
one might think of counting citations in later texts, most such texts are not 
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well enough edited, studied, or indexed to make this possible without exten- 
sive further research. Even if full indexes were available, an author might 
have been frequently cited by historians but little read by others, or seldom 
cited but widely read. Citations are especially problematic because Byzantine 
authors often cited other authors’ citations of works that they themselves 
had not read in the original. Moreover, many writers copied earlier works 
without attribution, and when the earlier works are lost they are frequently 
impossible to identify. 

We can see how unreliable citations can be by considering two lists that 
might look like excellent indicators, the twenty-four early Byzantine his- 
tories read by Photius and the twelve early Byzantine histories used for 
Constantine VII's Excerpta. These histories must have been not merely cited 
but read, if perhaps not always in full. Yet of the sixteen early Byzantine histo- 
ries in Greek that we still have more or less complete, which were presumably 
even more common in Byzantine times, Photius omits five and the Excerpta 
omits ten. On the other hand, Photius includes thirteen early Byzantine his- 
tories that are lost today and must always have been rare, while the Excerpta 
includes six such lost histories.5? Evidently Photius and the Constantinian 
excerptors were more scholarly than most Byzantine readers, and sought out 
histories that were otherwise seldom read. 

Probably the best available indicator of the histories’ currency among 
Byzantine readers is the number of manuscripts of each history that survive 
today. These numbers should be reasonably accurate, because cataloguing 
them is a prerequisite for any modern edition. Because parchment and 
even paper were expensive in Byzantium, and copying by hand took a long 
time, a manuscript was copied only when someone wanted it enough to go 
to real trouble or expense. Preservation in multiple manuscripts therefore 
means that several people wanted the work enough to copy it or to have it 
copied.54 


53 Of the histories preserved today (not including Ammianus and Marcellinus, 
in Latin), Photius omits Eusebius' Martyrs, John Malalas, Procopius' Secret History, 
Agathias, and the "Paschal Chronicle"; and the Excerpta omits Eusebius' three pre- 
served works, Sozomen, Theodoret, Gelasius of Cyzicus, John the Lydian, Procopius' 
Secret History, Evagrius, and the "Paschal Chronicle." The preserved histories included 
by Photius are Eusebius' History, Eusebius' Constantine, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius of Cyzicus, Zosimus, John the Lydian, Procopius' Wars, Evagrius, and Theo- 
phylact; the lost histories included by Photius are Praxagoras' Constantine, Gelasius of 
Caesarea, Eunapius, Philip of Side, Olympiodorus, Philostorgius, Malchus, Candidus, 
John Diacrinomenus, Basil the Cilician, Nonnosus, Hesychius' History, and Theo- 
phanes of Byzantium. The preserved histories in the Excerpta are Socrates, Zosimus, 
John Malalas, Procopius' Wars, Agathias, and Theophylact; the lost histories in the 
Excerpta are Eunapius, Priscus, Malchus, Peter the Patrician, Menander, and John of 
Antioch. 

54 See particularly Wilson, "Books." 
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If we omit the Constantinian Excerpta, and the exclusively Western Euro- 
pean manuscripts of Ammianus and Marcellinus, the sum total of our 
manuscripts of early Byzantine histories is approximately two hundred.>> 
Even this number includes fragmentary manuscripts and later copies of 
existing manuscripts. Those however seem worth counting, because most 
fragmentary manuscripts were originally complete, and a manuscript may 
show a text's popularity, at least at a late date, even if its archetype hap- 
pens to have reached us as well. The exclusion of Ammianus and Marcellinus 
reflects the fact that neither seems to have been preserved or read at all in 
Byzantium after the sixth century. 

Of course, the preservation of manuscripts is partly a matter of chance, 
and the chances that determined what has reached us may have differed 
from those that determined what the Byzantines had and read. Differences 
of just one or two in the numbers of our manuscripts mean little or nothing. 
Even the difference between a history preserved in a single manuscript and 
a lost history, however crucial for those histories' modern readership, is just 
a difference of one manuscript, and cannot prove that the surviving history 
was read more at Byzantium than the lost one. Nor, with our relatively small 
number of manuscripts, can we usefully trace how the Byzantine readership 
for these historians varied over time. Nonetheless, a group of late manuscripts 
copied from a single earlier manuscript may well indicate that a history's 
popularity was limited to the late period. 

On the other hand, most of our surviving Byzantine manuscripts of all 
sorts, even those of classical texts, are later than the twelfth century.® If 
even one late manuscript of an early Byzantine history has come down to us, 
some Byzantines had obviously preserved earlier manuscripts of that history 
ever since the time of its composition. Moreover, if we compare the numbers 
of our manuscripts of early Byzantine histories, without dwelling too much 
on minor differences, the relative numbers yield quite a plausible picture of 
which histories were most read. 

The two histories that survive today in the largest number of copies are 
Procopius' Wars and Eusebius' History of the Church. Since The Wars was 
too long to fit into one manuscript volume of manageable size, we have 


55 My actual count, based on the prefaces to the editions of the histories listed in my 
bibliography, is 196 manuscripts. (If we include Ammianus and Marcellinus, the total 
becomes 228.) This number cannot be considered exact, because some editors have 
probably been more inclusive than others in cataloguing fragmentary manuscripts 
or copies of existing manuscripts. Though a thorough reexamination of the textual 
transmission of the historians would surely enhance our understanding of their orig- 
inal circulation (and revise my numbers somewhat), in the absence of such a study it 
seems best simply to count all manuscripts. On the whole subject of the transmission 
of Byzantine texts, see Beck, "Überlieferungsgeschichte," pp. 425-35. 

56 Cf. Dain, Manuscrits, pp. 146-54. 
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twenty-one manuscripts for Books I through IV (the “Persian War” and 
“Vandal War”) and thirty-three manuscripts for Books V through VIII (the 
“Gothic War”). Eusebius’ history, which could fit comfortably into a single 
volume, is preserved in twenty-four manuscripts, besides Latin and Slavonic 
translations. Photius read both Procopius’ Wars and Eusebius’ History, though 
the Constantinian Excerpta includes only The Wars. The easy availability of 
Eusebius’ work, combined with its pedestrian style, probably explains its 
absence from the Excerpta and the brevity of Photius’ notice on it,?7 

For a reader interested in Christianity, as nearly all Byzantines were, the 
unique contents of Eusebius’ History made up for its author’s questionable 
orthodoxy and lack of stylistic grace. The brilliance, elegance, readability, 
and intrinsic importance of Procopius’ Wars overcame the disadvantage of 
its length and consequent costliness to make it perhaps the most popular of 
the early Byzantine histories. Its second volume, the “Gothic War,” may have 
been somewhat more popular than the first because later Byzantines cared 
rather less about Persia and Africa than about Italy, which remained part of 
the Christian world. Ever since Late Antiquity, Eusebius and Procopius seem 
to have been the most frequently read early Byzantine historians. 

Taken together, the various historical works of Eusebius and Procopius 
account for more than half our manuscripts of early Byzantine historians. 
Among their lesser works, Eusebius’ Life of Constantine survives in sixteen 
manuscripts and Procopius’ Secret History in fifteen, though the preponder- 
ance of very late copies may indicate that neither was much read earlier.°8 
Yet besides being interesting in themselves, both were by famous historians 
and of manageable size, which made them more affordable and less time- 
consuming to read than the longer History of the Church and Wars. Photius 
read the Life of Constantine but not the Secret History, while the Excerpta 
includes neither work.°? Since the Secret History should have interested both 
Photius and the excerptors, their omitting it may be a sign it was in fact rare 
in their times. 

Next, between ten and fourteen manuscripts each contain the four church 
histories of Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius, and the Histories 
of Agathias. The church historians' popularity must partly have depended 
on that of Eusebius, and Agathias' popularity on that of Procopius. Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret all continued Eusebius' History; Evagrius continued 
their three histories; and Agathias continued Procopius' Wars. These five con- 
tinuers wrote well enough not to disappoint those who had read Eusebius and 
Procopius and wanted to know what happened next. Photius read Socrates, 
Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius, reviewing them all in a group right 


57 Photius, Bibliotheca codd. 63 (Procopius) and 27 (Eusebius). 
58 For the Life of Constantine, see Averil Cameron and Hall, Eusebius, pp. 48-52. 
59 Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 127 (Eusebius). 
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after Eusebius.©9 Apparently Photius had not found the history of Agathias, 
which he would presumably have read if he had. The Constantinian Excerpta 
includes Agathias and Socrates, but not Sozomen, Theodoret, or Evagrius. 

While the histories that have survived in ten or more manuscripts are 
those we might expect to be most popular, the histories preserved in fewer 
manuscripts are less predictable. Those found in four to ten manuscripts are 
the histories of Gelasius of Cyzicus and Theophylact, Eusebius’ Martyrs of 
Palestine, and the “Paschal Chronicle.” Theophylact, if not quite a continuer 
of Agathias, wrote a history of the same general type as Agathias and Pro- 
copius. The Martyrs of Palestine can be found in four of the manuscripts of 
Eusebius’ History of the Church, which it naturally complemented. Our texts 
of Gelasius of Cyzicus and the “Paschal Chronicle” both depend on single 
manuscripts that were copied several times in the later Byzantine period; nei- 
ther work seems to have been read much before then. Of this group of five 
histories, Photius read only those of Theophylact and Gelasius of Cyzicus, 
while the Excerpta excerpted only Theophylact.Ó! 

Five histories are mainly preserved in one damaged manuscript apiece: 
those of Zosimus, John Malalas, and John the Lydian, and Theodore the 
Lector's Tripartite History. We have two manuscripts of Malalas, a dismem- 
bered one for Book I and another with an abridged version of the remainder. 
Photius read Zosimus and John the Lydian but not Malalas, and the Excerpta 
includes Zosimus and Malalas but not John the Lydian.9? Both Zosimus and 
Malalas recorded information of so much interest that it could partly make 
up for their defects of style and composition, which in Malalas' case were 
glaring. The only history of this group to have much later influence was that 
of Malalas, especially through its Slavonic translation. Though we actu- 
ally do have scraps of manuscripts of the original texts of John of Epiphania 
and John of Antioch, those scraps are so short that their histories are best 
considered among those now lost in their original form. 

Within that group, five histories survive in substantial part, probably 
more than half, through translations or adaptations. Eusebius' Chronicle is 
mostly preserved in Jerome's revised translation, an Armenian translation, 
and extensive borrowings in the “Paschal Chronicle" and the middle Byzan- 
tine chronicle of George Syncellus. The church history of Zacharias largely 
survives in its abridged Syriac translation. The history of Eustathius and 


60 Photius, Bibliotheca codd. 28 (Socrates), 30 (Sozomen), 31 (Theodoret), and 29 
(Evagrius). 

61 Photius, Bibilotheca codd. 65 (Theophylact) and 15 and 88 (Gelasius, reviewed 
twice). On the later influence of the "Paschal Chronicle," see Whitby and Whitby, 
Chronicon, p. xiv. 

62 photius, Bibliotheca codd. 98 (Zosimus) and 180 (John the Lydian). 

63 See E. Jeffreys, "Malalas" (for the Greek); and Franklin, “Malalas” (for the 
Slavonic). 
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its apparently faithful plagiarization by John of Antioch largely survive in 
fragments and in Malalas’ freer plagiarization of Eustathius. More than half 
the Name-Finder of Hesychius can apparently be reconstructed from the Suda 
and Photius. From a scholarly point of view, Eusebius’ Chronicle, Eustathius’ 
Chronological Epitome, and Hesychius’ Name-Finder were of great interest. 
Byzantine scholars preserved the larger part of each, but were apparently 
too few to save all of any of the three, which ordinary Byzantine readers 
would have found less interesting. 

Several more histories survive in substantial fragments, which must how- 
ever be a good deal less than half of the originals. Aside from the classicizing 
church historian Philostorgius, this group consists entirely of classicizing 
secular historians: Eunapius, Olympiodorus, Priscus, Malchus, Nonnosus, 
Menander, and John of Epiphania. Photius preserves much of Olympiodorus, 
Philostorgius, and Nonnosus, and the Excerpta preserves much of Eunapius, 
Priscus, Malchus, and Menander. A large part of the contents of the histories 
of Eunapius and John of Epiphania seems to have survived in the histories 
of Zosimus and Theophylact, respectively. Discriminating Byzantines valued 
all these historians, but again proved too few to pass on all of their histories. 

Of the other lost historians we generally have too little to make a reli- 
able judgment. Orthodox Byzantines’ reluctance to copy heretical texts was 
presumably a major reason we have lost the Monophysite history of John 
Diacrinomenus, the pro-Nestorian history of Basil the Cilician, most of the 
Arian history of Philostorgius, and the Greek text of the Monophysite history 
of Zacharias. Yet none of these appears to have been an historian of the first 
rank. In many cases, the most discriminating Byzantines probably failed to 
copy and read a lost history because they made a reasonable judgment that 
it was of no great value. Philip of Side’s long (and orthodox) church history 
seems not to have been considered even worth the trouble to excerpt or sum- 
marize. Yet sheer bulk was no bar to being copied and read, since Procopius’ 
long history was copied most. 

Obviously the vast majority of Byzantine manuscripts have been lost. Even 
our sixty-nine manuscripts of the historical works of Procopius or our forty- 
four manuscripts of the historical works of Eusebius may still seem rather 
few. By comparison, however, we have some ninety-one manuscripts of 
Thucydides, an author any Byzantine with a good classical education read 
at secondary school.®* We might therefore very tentatively guess that in 
later times a majority of well-educated Byzantines read some of Procopius’ 
histories, and around half read some of Eusebius’ histories. The histories of 


64 See Dain, “Liste” (I omit the three manuscripts of the Constantinian Excerpta 
but include the four manuscripts lost in the Escorial Fire of 1671 and the fragmentary 
Brussels manuscript added by Dain on p. 476). On Byzantine school texts, see Wilson, 
Scholars, pp. 18-27; and Treadgold, Nature, pp. 6-7. 
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Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Agathias, and Evagrius might each have been 
read by a tenth or more of classically educated Byzantines. 

Though such cultured Byzantines were a small minority of the whole 
population—perhaps just a few thousand in most periods of Byzantine 
history—they probably made up a majority of those who had the leisure to 
read books and the money to buy them. Byzantines with a good classical edu- 
cation included most senior officials and many bishops, and had an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. Around 515 the bishop of the small 
metropolitan see of Gangra apparently had the church histories of Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret in his library, and was interested enough in their 
contents to ask Theodore the Lector to combine them.® When Procopius 
wrote around 553 that during the previous two years Books I-VII of his Wars 
had "appeared throughout the Roman Empire," he must have meant that 
copies had reached many senior officials in the provinces. The Wars would 
surely have been of great interest to contemporary administrators not just in 
the capital but in Italy, Africa, the Balkans, Syria, and eastern Anatolia.96 

While most literate Byzantines read no history, most probably read no 
books at all but the Bible. The main exceptions were priests and monks, 
many of whom read sermons, theology, liturgical texts, and hagiography. The 
best-known Byzantine saint's life, Athanasius' Life of Anthony, is preserved in 
something over 165 manuscripts, almost twice as many as Thucydides.97 Yet 
most other Byzantine saints' lives survive in only a handful of manuscripts, 
often just one or two. Moreover, since a much larger part of Byzantine monas- 
tic libraries has been preserved than of Byzantine secular libraries, a larger 
proportion of hagiographical manuscripts must have survived than of his- 
torical manuscripts. That more Byzantines read hagiography than history is 
therefore far from clear. In such a context, Procopius and Eusebius can be 
considered widely read authors. 

The most popular early Byzantine histories both reflected and shaped what 
Byzantines thought was important about their past. For later Byzantines, the 
most interesting part of early Byzantine history concerned two main periods. 
The first, the age of the church councils and the Fathers, was recorded by 
Eusebius and his continuers Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius. 
The second period, the age of Justinian, was recorded by Procopius and his 
continuer Agathias. The rest of early Byzantine history was much less well 
known to later Byzantines, and consequently remains more obscure for us. 

Later Byzantines also knew the early Byzantine period as a part of universal 
history, transmitted by Eusebius' Chronicle, Eustathius, Malalas, Hesychius' 


65 See above, p. 170. 

$6 Procopius, Wars VIII.1.1. Cf. p. 354 and n. 11 above. 

67 Cf. Bartelink, Athanase, pp. 68-70 and 77-79, with 27-42 on Athanasius' 
authorship. 
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Name-Finder, John of Antioch, andthe “Paschal Chronicle.” Though none of 
these historical works was much read in its original form, each contributed 
to works that the later Byzantines composed for themselves, like the Suda 
and the chronicles of George Syncellus, Theophanes Confessor, George the 
Monk, and Symeon the Logothete.68 Though by definition a universal his- 
tory always needed to be brought up to date, the later universal histories 
copied and combined their early Byzantine sources, often without much 
paraphrasing. 

The unevenness of preservation of early Byzantine historiography still 
affects our knowledge of early Byzantium. We have a fairly satisfactory record 
of church history during almost the whole early Byzantine period in the 
works of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius. After the loss 
ofso much secular historiography, our record of secular events is worse. Since 
Eunapius had little interest in the times before his own and we lack the part 
of Ammianus' history up to 353, the beginning of the early Byzantine period 
is the part we know least well. From 353 to 378 Ammianus provides excellent 
information, and thanks to Eunapius and Olympiodorus (and Zosimus and 
Photius) we have a fairly detailed if undistinguished account of the remain- 
der of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth. Then even the 
original historical record seems to have become scanty until the beginning 
of Priscus' history around 438, though the church historians include many 
secular events. 

For us, after the loss of most of Priscus and Malchus and much of Eustathius, 
the thinness of the record extends through almost the whole fifth century 
into the beginning of the sixth. Then Procopius and Agathias, with some 
help from Malalas, keep us well informed on the subjects they treat until 
559. Even after that point, the material that is preserved from Menander or 
not too badly scrambled by Theophylact remains fairly good until 603, again 
for the subjects they treat. John of Antioch and the "Paschal Chronicle" 
are of some use until 628, supplemented by information of uncertain origin 
preserved by the later historians Nicephorus and Theophanes Confessor. Our 
record is therefore one of comparative illumination for much of the fourth 
and sixth centuries and different degrees of obscurity for the rest. 

The historians described in this book are of course not our only sources 
for early Byzantine history. We have official documents, private letters, pub- 
lic speeches, poetry, hagiography, theology, philosophy, and other writings. 
Art, archeology, numismatics, epigraphy, sigillography, and other nonliter- 
ary sources also contribute to our knowledge. Yet the histories give us a sort 
of information for which other sources cannot fully substitute. The histo- 
rians tried to give a coherent picture of their times, with which they were 


68 We also have much to learn about Symeon the Logothete and his sources. See 
Wahlgren, "Symeon," announcing that he is preparing a much-needed edition. 
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much more familiar than any modern scholar can be. Skillful historians like 
Procopius and Ammianus supply a basic framework that we can improve 
upon from other sources but cannot replace. For times, places, and subjects 
about which we have no satisfactory historical account, we may write the 
best history we can, but it will never be quite as well grounded as a capable 
contemporary historian could have made it. 

Perhaps even worse problems for us are the sorts of things our historians 
either did not know or did not choose to record. The historians tended to 
neglect people at the highest levels of government, where policies and strate- 
gies were decided, and at the lower levels of society, which included most of 
the empire’s population. As for such topics as economics or demography, the 
historians did know and even recorded some of our evidence for them but 
lacked much understanding of its significance. Even when some of the his- 
torians’ omissions can be supplied from other kinds of sources, those sources 
seldom include the observations that a thoughtful contemporary historian 
could provide. 

Thus our perceptions of early Byzantium are still largely determined by 
what its contemporary historians tell us. They can give us a good under- 
standing of the Church, the army, the bureaucracy, and diplomacy, and of 
the main course of events during most of the fourth and sixth centuries. 
Yet for us, as for these historians, the emperors and their senior ministers 
and generals tend to remain enigmatic. The primary reason is simply that 
the historians lacked inside knowledge of the court, not that they held it in 
awe.©? For us, if not for some of the historians, the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine and almost the whole fifth century remain relatively obscure 
periods. Yet they seem dark because we have lost much of their historical 
record, not because they were times of economic, cultural, political, or mili- 
tary decline, which on the whole they were not."? Only by recognizing what 
the historians fail to tell us, either because they never did or because it has 
failed to reach us, can we compensate to some extent for our ignorance. 

Taken on their own terms, most of these historians, and surely most of 
those whose works survive, performed their task well. They took a literary 
form that had been invented in Greece in the fifth century BC and adapted 
it to describe and represent a very different society. They kept many of the 
best qualities of their classical models, often including an elegant and versa- 
tile prose style. Many of the historians also showed a classicizing impartiality 
not easy for subjects of an absolute monarchy, where candor could be danger- 
ous; the historians could even show a classicizing detachment not instinctive 


69 On modern exaggerations of the awe in which emperors were held, largely based 
on the assumption that panegyrics were sincere, see pp. xii-xiii above. 

70 On these periods, now see especially Williams, Diocletian; and Williams and Friell, 
Rome. 
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for Christians, who tended to look for God’s judgments in events. Some of 
these historians composed wooden speeches, trivial digressions, or incoher- | 
ent narratives; but others wrote stirring speeches, fascinating digressions, | 
and engrossing narratives. Socrates, Theodoret, and Evagrius wrote histories 
as good as those of Diodorus, Josephus, or Dio. Ammianus and Procopius | 
wrote histories that Herodotus or Thucydides might well have admired. | 
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1. Eusebius of Caesarea (Caesarea in Palestine?: 
Caesarea) 


2. Praxagoras of Athens (Athens: Athens?) 


3. Bemarchius of Caesarea (Caesarea in Cappadocia: 
Constantinople) 


4. Heliconius of Byzantium (Constantinople: 
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5. Ammianus Marcellinus (Antioch: Rome) 


6. Gelasius of Caesarea Maas 
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7. Eunapius of Sardis (Sardis: Sardis) 

8. Panodorus of Alexandria (Alexandria: Alexandria) 
9. Annianus of Alexandria (Alexandria: Alexandria) 
10. Philip of Side (Side: Constantinople) 


11. Olympiodorus of Thebes (Egyptian Thebes: 
Constantinople) 


12. Philostorgius (Borissus: Constantinople) 


13. Socrates of Constantinople (Constantinople: 
Constantinople) 

14. Sozomen (Bethelea: Constantinople) 

15. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (Antioch: Nicertae) 

16. Priscus of Panium (Panium: Constantinople) 

17. Gelasius(?) of Cyzicus (Cyzicus?: Constantinople?) 

18. Malchus of Philadelphia (Philadelphia in Arabia: 
Constantinople) 

19. Candidus of Isauria (Isauria: Constantinople) 

20. Zacharias of Mytilene (Maiuma: Constantinople) 

21. Count Zosimus (Ascalon?: Constantinople) 

22. John Diacrinomenus (Constantinople?: 
Constantinople) 


23. Theodore the Lector (Constantinople?: 
Constantinople?) 


24. Count Marcellinus (Scupi?: Constantinople) 
25. Eustathius of Epiphania (Epiphania: Antioch?) 
26. John Malalas (Antioch: Constantinople) 
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29. John the Lydian (Philadelphia in Lydia: 
Constantinople) 


30. Peter the Patrician (Thessalonica: Constantinople) 


31. Procopius of Caesarea (Caesarea in Palestine: 
Constantinople) 


32. Hesychius of Miletus (Miletus: Constantinople) 


33. Theophanes of Byzantium (Constantinople: 
Constantinople) 


34. Agathias of Myrina (Myrina: Constantinople) 


35. Menander Protector (Constantinople: 
Constantinople) 


36.Evagrius Scholasticus (Epiphania: Antioch) 

37. John of Epiphania (Epiphania: Antioch) 

38. John of Antioch (Antioch: Constantinople?) 

39. Paschal Chronicler (Constantinople?: 
Constantinople) 

40. Theophylact Simocatta (Alexandria?: 

Constantinople) 


Map 2 Birthplaces and workplaces of the early Byzantine historians. 
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Chronological Table of the Early 
Byzantine Historians 


The historians are arranged in the order of the known or conjectural date of appearance 
of their first historical work. 
Symbols used in this table signify as follows: 
***Over 90 percent of work probably survives in the original language. 
**Between 50 and 90 percent of work probably survives in the original language. 
*Some but less than 50 percent of work survives in the original language. 
TTOver 90 percent of work probably survives in translation. 
TBetween 50 and 90 percent of work probably survives in translation. 


1. Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 255-339) 
277: Chronicle, Books I and Il (first edition)*++ 
. 295: History of the Church, Books I-VII (first edition)*** 
. 311: Martyrs of Palestine (first edition)*tt 
. 313: History of the Church, Books I-IX (second edition)*** 
. 313: Martyrs of Palestine (second edition)*** 
. 315: History of the Church, Books I-X (third edition)*** 
. 324: History of the Church, Books I-X (fourth edition)*** 
326: Chronicle, Books I and II (second edition)*tt 
c. 326: History of the Church, Books I-X (fifth edition)*** 
339: Life of Constantine, Books I-IV*** 
2. Praxagoras of Athens (c. 302-after c. 324) 
c. 321: History of the Kings of Athens, Books I and II 
c. 323: History of Alexander the Great, Books I-VI 
c. 324: History of Constantine, Books I and II* 
3. Bemarchius of Caesarea (c. 300?-c. 348) 
c. 345(?): Deeds of the Emperor Constantine, Books I-X 
4. Heliconius of Byzantium (d. after c. 385) 
c. 385(?): Chronological Epitome, Books I-X (Anonymus post Dionem*|?]) 
5. Ammianus Marcellinus (c. 330-after c. 395) 
c. 390: History, Books I-XXV** 
c. 395: History, Books XXVI-XXXI*** 
6. Gelasius of Caesarea (c. 335-c. 395) 
c. 395: Continuation of the History of the Church of Eusebius* 
7. Eunapius of Sardis (347?-c. 408) 
c. 397: History to Continue Dexippus, Books I-XII (first edition)* 
c. 404: History to Continue Dexippus, Books I-XIV (second edition)* 
8. Panodorus of Alexandria (d. after c. 410) 
c. 410: Chronicle* 
9. Annianus of Alexandria (d. after c. 415) 
c. 415: Chronicle* 


C. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Philip of Side (c. 380-after c. 435) 

c. 425: Christian History (first edition) 

c. 435: Christian History, Books I-XXXVI (second edition) 

Olympiodorus of Thebes (c. 370-after c. 427) 

c. 427: History, Books I-XXII* 

Philostorgius (366?-after 430) 

c. 430: History of the Church, Books I-XII* 

Socrates of Constantinople (c. 380-c. 440?) 
438: History of the Church, Books I-VII (first edition)*** 
439: History of the Church, Books I-VII (second edition)*** 

Sozomen (c. 400-after c. 443) 

c. 435: Epitome of church history, Books I and II 

c. 443: History of the Church, Books I-IX*** 


. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (c. 393-c. 460) 


c. 450: History of the Church, Books I-V*** 
Priscus of Panium (c. 410-after 476) 
c. 476: History, Books I-VIII* 
Gelasius(?) of Cyzicus (c. 440?-after 477) 
c. 477: History of the Council of Nicaea, Books I-III*** 
Malchus of Philadelphia (c. 435-after c. 495) 
c. 480: History from Constantine to Leo I 
c. 495: Byzantine History, Books I-XVIII(?)* 
Candidus of Isauria (c. 435-after c. 491) 
c. 491: History, Books I-IIl* 
Zacharias of Mytilene (c. 470-after 536) 
c. 495: History of the Church, Books I-IV(?)t 
Count Zosimus (c. 435-c. 501) 
c. 501: New History, Books I-VI*** 
John Diacrinomenus (c. 480?-after c. 515) 
c. 515: History of the Church, Books I-X* 
Theodore the Lector (c. 490-c. 525?) 
c. 517: Tripartite History, Books I-IV** 
c. 525: History of the Church, Books I-IV* 
Count Marcellinus (c. 480-535/40?) 
c. 520: Chronicle (first edition)*** 
c. 534: Chronicle (second edition)*** 
Eustathius of Epiphania (c. 4552-526?) 
526(?): Chronological Epitome ("Ancient History," Books I-V; “Consuls,” 
Books I-V; "Emperors," Books I-IV)** 
John Malalas (c. 490-after c. 565) 
c. 527: General History, Books I-XVII (first edition)*** 
c. 528: General History, Books I-XVIII (second edition)*** 
c. 533: General History, Books I-XVIII (third edition)*** 
c. 565: General History, Books I-XVIII (fourth edition)*** 
Basil the Cilician (c. 480?-after c. 530) 
c. 530: History of the Church, Books I-III 
Nonnosus (c. 500-after 532) 
c. 532: Report on his embassy* 
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29. John the Lydian (490-558?) 
c. 533: History of the Persian War of 530-32 
554: On Magistracies, Books I and II*** 
558(?): On Magistracies, Book III*** 
30. Peter the Patrician (c. 500-565?) 
c. 548: History of the Roman Empire* 
548/52: On Administrative Organization* 
c. 562: Report on his embassies to the Persians* 
31. Procopius of Caesarea (c. 500-c. 554) 
550: Secret History, one book*** 
c. 551: The Wars, Books I-VII (“Persian War," Books I and II; "Vandal War," 
Books I and II; "Gothic War," Books I-III)*** 
c. 553: The Wars, Book VIII*** 
32. Hesychius of Miletus (c. 505-after c. 583) 
c. 560(?): Roman and Miscellaneous History, Periods I- VI* 
c. 582(?): Name-Finder; or, Register of Famous Men in Scholarship** 
c. 583(?): Roman and Miscellaneous History, Period VII 
33. Theophanes of Byzantium (c. 535?-c. 587?) 
c. 573: History to continue Procopius, Books I-XV(?) 
c. 587: Histories, Books I-X* 
34. Agathias of Myrina (c. 532-c. 582) 
c. 582: Histories, Books I- V*** 
35. Menander Protector (c. 550-after c. 587) 
c. 587: History, Books I-X(?)* 
36. Evagrius Scholasticus (c. 536-after 594) 
594: History of the Church, Books I- VI*** 
37. John of Epiphania (c. 550?-after c. 595) 
c. 595: Histories, Books I-IV(?)* 
38. John of Antioch (d. after c. 611) 
c. 611: Chronological History ("Ancient History," Books I-V; "Consuls," 
Books I-V; "Emperors," Books I-IV?)** 
39. Anonymous (c. 585?-after 630) 
630: Epitome ("Paschal Chronicle")*** 
40. Theophylact Simocatta (c. 585-after 641?) 
c. 631: Ecumenical History, Books I-VIII*** 


List of English Translations of the 
Early Byzantine Historians 


The following are the best English translations known to me of each of the early 
Byzantine historians, including a few books with translations from several historians. 
If an historian does not appear here (for example, John of Antioch), I am unaware of 
any published English translation of his text. Note that these translations sometimes 
differsignificantly from my own translations in this book. 

Agathias, The Histories, trans. Joseph D. Frendo (Berlin, 1975) 

Ammianus Marcellinus, History, trans. [with ed.] J. C. Rolfe, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus (Cambridge, Mass., 1935-39); abridged trans. Walter Hamilton, Ammianus 
Marcellinus: The Later Roman Empire (Harmondsworth, 1986) 

Basil the Cilician, History of the Church [Photius' summary], trans. in Freese, Library, 
pp. 35-36 

Blockley, R. C., The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire: 
Eunapius, Olympiodorus, Priscus and Malchus, 2 vols. (Liverpool, 1981-83) 

Candidus of Isauria, History [fragments], trans. [with ed.] in Blockley, Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians Il, pp. 463-73 

Eunapius of Sardis, History to Continue Dexippus [fragments], trans. [with ed.] in 
Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians Il, pp. 1-150 

, Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists, ed. G. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, History ofthe Church, trans. [with ed.] Kirsopp Lakeet al., Eusebius: 
The Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1926-32); 
trans. G. A. Williamson, Eusebius: The History of the Church from Christ to Constantine 
(Harmondsworth, 1965) 

, Life of Constantine, trans. Averil Cameron and Stuart Hall, Eusebius: Life of 

Constantine (Oxford, 1999) 

, Martyrs of Palestine [Syriac translation of longer version], trans. J. Lawlor and 
J. E. L. Oulton in Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine 1 
(London, 1927), pp. 327-400 

Evagrius, History of the Church, trans. Michael Whitby, The Ecclesiastical History of 
Evagrius Scholasticus (Liverpool, 2000) 

Freese, J. H., The Library of Photius I (London, 1920; no more published) 

Gelasius of Caesarea, History of the Church [Photius’ summary], trans. in Freese, Library, 
pp. 155-56 

Greatrex, Geoffrey, and Samuel Lieu, eds., The Roman Eastern Frontier and the Persian 
Wars, Part 2, A.D. 363-630: A Narrative Sourcebook (London, 2002) 

Hesychius of Miletus, Roman and Miscellaneous History [Photius’ summary], trans. in 
Freese, Library, pp. 88-89 

John Diacrinomenus, History of the Church [Photius summary], trans. in Freese, 
Library, p. 35 

John Malalas: See Malalas 
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John of Epiphania, Histories [fragment], trans. in Greatrex and Lieu, Roman Eastern 
Frontier, pp. 177-78, 141-42, 144, 146-47, 148-49, 151, and 152-53 [note that the 
editors have changed the original order of John’s text] 

John the Lydian, On Magistracies, trans. [with ed.] A. C. Bandy, Ioannes Lydus: On Powers; 
or, The Magistracies of the Roman State (Philadelphia, 1983) 

Malalas, John, General History, trans. Elizabeth Jeffreys et al., The Chronicle of John 
Malalas: A Translation (Melbourne, 1986) 

Malchus of Philadelphia, Byzantine History [fragments], trans. [with ed.] in Blockley, 
Fragmentary Classicising Historians II, pp. 401-62 

Marcellinus, Chronicle, trans. [with ed.] Brian Croke, The Chronicle of Marcellinus: 
Translation and Commentary (Sydney, 1995) 

Menander Protector, History [fragments], trans. [with ed.] R. C. Blockley, The History 
of Menander the Guardsman: Introductory Essay, Text, Translation and Historiographical 
Notes (Liverpool, 1985) 

Nonnosus [Photius' summary], trans. in Wilson, Photius, pp. 27-29 

Olympiodorus of Thebes, History [fragments], trans. [with ed.] in Blockley, Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians Il, pp. 151-220 

"Paschal Chronicle," [partial] trans. Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, Chronicon 
Paschale: 284-628 AD (Liverpool, 1989) 

Philip of Side, Christian History [Photius' summary], trans. in Freese, Library, p. 31 

Philostorgius, History of the Church [fragments], trans. [Photius summary] in 
Wilson, Photius, pp. 32-34; and [Photius' separate epitome] in Edward Walford, The 
Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen (London, 1855), pp. 429-528 

Praxagoras of Athens, History of Constantine [Photius summary], trans. in Freese, 
Library, pp. 62-64 

Priscus of Panium, History [fragments], trans. [with ed.] in Blockley, Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians Il, pp. 221-440 

Procopius of Caesarea, Wars and Secret History, trans. [with ed.] H. B. Dewing, Procopius, 
6 vols., Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1914-35) 

Socrates, History of the Church, trans. A. C. Zenos in A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, second series, vol. 2 (New York, 1890), 
pp. 1-178 

Sozomen, History of the Church, trans. Chester D. Hartranft in A Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, second series, vol. 2 (New York, 1890), 
pp. 179-427 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus, History of the Church, trans. Blomfield Jackson in A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, second series, vol. 3 (New 
York, 1893), pp. 1-159 

Theophanes of Byzantium, Histories [Photius' summary], trans. in Wilson, Photius, pp. 
52-54 

Theophylact Simocatta, Ecumenical History, trans. Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, 
The History of Theophylact Simocatta (Oxford, 1986) 

Wilson, N. G., Photius, The Bibliotheca: A Selection Translated with Notes (London, 1994) 

Zacharias of Mytilene, History of the Church [abridged Syriac translation], trans. F. J. 
Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, The Syriac Chronicle Known as That of Zachariah of Mitylene 
(London, 1899) 

Zosimus, New History, trans. Ronald T. Ridley, Zosimus, New History: A Translation with 
Commentary (Sydney, 1982) 


Bibliography 


This bibliography includes only works cited in my notes. More comprehensive refer- 
ences to secondary works can be found in Hunger, Hochsprachliche profane Literatur; 
Karpozelos, Bv&avrıvoi ıotopıroi; and Marasco, Greek and Roman Historiography. Most 
of the English translations of the early Byzantine historians in the preceding list are 
not repeated here. 


Primary works 


Agathias, Histories, ed. Rudolf Keydell, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 2 (Berlin, 
1967) 

Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. [with French trans.] E. Galletier et al., Ammien Marcellin, 
Histoire, 6 vols. (Paris, 1968-99) 

Anonymus post Dionem [Heliconius of Byzantium?] [fragments], ed. Miller, FHG IV, 
pp. 191-99 

Bauer and Strzygowski, Alexandrinische Weltchronik: See under “Secondary works” 

Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians: See under “Secondary works” 

Candidus of Isauria [fragments], ed. [with trans.] in Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising 
Historians II, pp. 463-73 

Cassiodorus, Institutes, ed. and German trans. W. Bürsgens, 2 vols., Fontes Christiani 
39 (Freiburg, 2003) 

Constantine VII, Excerpta Historica Iussu Imperatoris Constantini Porphyrogeniti, ed. 
U. P. Boissevain, C. de Boor, and T. Büttner-Wobst, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1903-6) 

, On Ceremonies, ed. J. J. Reiske, De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, 2 vols., Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1829-30) 

Eunapius of Sardis, History to Continue Dexippus [fragments], ed. [with trans.) in 
Blockley, Fragmentary Classicising Historians Il, pp. 1-150 

, Lives ofthe Philosophers and Sophists, ed. G. Giangrande (Rome, 1956) 

Eusebius of Caesarea, Chronicle, ed. in Eusebius: Werke, vols. V [Armenian version, 
German trans. Josef Karst (Leipzig, 1911)] and VII, 2nd ed. [Jerome's Latin version, 
ed. Rudolf Helm (Berlin, 1956)], Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der 
Ersten Jahrhunderte 

, History of the Church, ed. E. Schwartz and T. Mommsen in Eusebius: Werke, 

vol II.1-2, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Jahrhunderte 

(Leipzig, 1903-9) 

, Life of Constantine, ed. F. Winkelmann in Eusebius: Werke, vol. I, 2nd ed., Die 

Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Jahrhunderte (Berlin, 1991) 

, Martyrs of Palestine, [longer version, in Syriac] trans. J. Lawlor andJ. E. L. Oulton 
in Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine, vol. I (London, 
1927), pp. 327-400; [shorter version] ed. E. Schwartz and T. Mommsen in Eusebius: 
Werke, vol. II.2, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Jahrhunderte 
(Leipzig, 1908), pp. 907-50 

Evagrius, History of the Church, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier, Evagrius: Ecclesiastical 
History (London, 1898) 
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FHG: See Müller 

Frick, Karl, ed., Chronica Minora (Leipzig, 1892) 

Gelasius[?] of Cyzicus, ed. G. C. Hansen, Anonyme Kirchengeschichte (Gelasius Cyzicenus, 
CPG 6034), Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Jahrhunderte 
(Berlin, 2002) 

George Syncellus, ed. Alden Mosshammer, Georgii Syncelli Ecloga Chronographica 
(Leipzig, 1984) 

Greek Anthology, ed. [with German trans.] Hermann Beckby, Anthologia Graeca, 2nd ed., 
4 vols. (Munich, 1965) 

Isidore of Pelusium, Letters, ed. in Migne, PG 78 (Paris, 1860) 

Jacoby, Felix, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker [FGrH], 3 vols. in 7 (Berlin, 
1923-95; in progress) 

Jerome, Chronicle: See Eusebius, Chronicle 

, On Famous Men, ed. E. C. Richardson, with Greek trans. ed. O. von Gebhardt, 
in Hieronymus Liber de Viris Inlustribus, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Altchristlichen Literatur 14 (Leipzig, 1896) 

John Malalas: See Malalas 

John of Antioch [fragments], ed. [with Italian trans.] Umberto Roberto, Joannis 
Antiocheni Fragmenta ex Historia Chronica, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Altchristlichen Literatur 154 (Berlin, 2005) 

John of Ephesus, History of the Church, Latin trans. E. W. Brooks as Iohannis Ephesini 
Historiae Ecclesiasticae Pars Tertia, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 
106, Scriptores Syri 55 (Paris, 1936) 

John of Epiphania [fragment], ed. [with Latin trans.] Müller, FHG IV, pp. 273-76 

John Rufus, Proofs, ed. [with French trans.] F. Nau in Patrologia Orientalis 8 (Paris, 
1912), pp. 1-208 

John the Lydian, On Magistracies, ed. [with trans.] A. C. Bandy, Ioannes Lydus on Powers; 
or, The Magistracies of the Roman State (Philadelphia, 1983) 

, On Months, ed. Richard Wünsch, De Mensibus (Leipzig, 1898) 

Libanius, Letters, ed. R. Foerster in Libanii Opera (Leipzig, 1903-27), vols. X and XI 

, Orations, ed. R. Foerster in Libanii Opera (Leipzig, 1903-27), vols. I-IV 

Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger, ed. [with French trans] Paul van den Ven, La 
vie ancienne de Syméon Stylite le Jeune, 2 vols., Subsidia Hagiographica 32 (Brussels, 
1962-70) 

Malalas, John, Chronographia, ed. Hans Thurn, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 
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The Historians as a Group 


Byzantine historiography was remarkably resilient. Middle Byzantine historians 
appeared at a rate of about one every eleven years, while early Byzantine his- 
torians had appeared at a rate of about one every eight years.! That Byzantine 
historians were almost as common in the middle period as in the early period is 
somewhat surprising, because by the seventh century the group that had produced 
most of the earlier historians had ceased to exist. Most early Byzantine historians 
came from the class of provincial city councilors called decurions, even if most 
decurions who became historians moved to Constantinople and became lawyers 
or civil servants. Yet the class of decurions was already in serious decline by the 
sixth century, when they felt so burdened by their responsibilities for collecting 
taxes that many sought to escape their duties by any feasible means. In the early 
seventh century the decurions vanished as a class, along with the empire's whole 
system of civic government. The disappearance of the class that had largely writ- 
ten history was followed, not surprisingly, by a lapse in historiography. Although 
Byzantium still had prosperous provincial landowners in the middle period, they 
seem not to have been much interested in education or literature or in moving 


! For the middle historians see the table on pp. 490-92 below, and for the early histo- 
rians see the similar table in Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 382-84; but to the 
forty early historians listed in the latter table, I would now add five more authors of mostly 
lost histories whom I previously overlooked: Eusebius of Emesa and Euzoius of Antioch in 
the fourth century (see above, p. 69 and n. 123), Irenaeus of Tyre in the fifth century (see 
Millar, Greek Roman Empire, pp. 160, 168-81, and 219-21), Andronicus (of Alexandria?) 
in the sixth century (see above, p. 69 and n. 122), and the continuer of John of Antioch 
C. 645. (See above, pp. 3-5 and n. 8.) Since I may still have overlooked some historians, and 
some of my decisions about which authors should be counted as historians are debatable, 
the numbers of forty-three middle Byzantine historians between 720 and 1202 and forty-five 
early Byzantine historians between 277 and 645 are merely suggestive; but these numbers 
are still comparable to each other in the sense that they were reached by similar methods 
and with similar criteria. See now Janiszewski, Missing Link (a book that appeared too late 
for me to consult in my Early Byzantine Historians), for a comprehensive list of Greek pagan 
historians from c. 250 to c. 400, including some who wrote before my starting date (c. 300), 
others whom for various reasons I did not count as historians, and a few who I believe were 
invented by John Malalas. 
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to the capital, at least until the tenth century. The first middle Byzantine his- 
torian to appear after an interval of silence in the early eighth century, Trajan 
the Patrician, already came from the group that was to make up the majority 
of middle Byzantine historians: the central bureaucracy. In the middle period, 
the bureaucracy consisted mostly of natives of the capital from established civil- 
service families, though provincials could join it as well. 

Another reason for finding the resilience of Byzantine historiography remarka- 
ble is that members of the central bureaucracy of the middle period were far fewer 
than the decurions of the early period. The decurions in the eastern part of the 
empire in the early Byzantine period can be estimated at around fifty thousand.? 
The members of the Byzantine bureaucracy in the ninth century can be estimated 
at about six hundred, though to judge from the remarks of Psellus and Attaliates 
that number increased greatly in the eleventh century, and perhaps doubled.? 
While neither estimate can be more than a rough guideline, the decurions were 
surely a far larger group than the middle Byzantine bureaucracy. Of course, both 
groups were considerably smaller than the total number of Byzantines with at 
least some secondary education. In the early period these included about two 
thousand senators, about a thousand bishops, and about fifteen thousand bureau- 
crats, along with monks, clergy, lawyers, teachers, provincial officials, and others 
who may have brought the total to around a hundred thousand, of whom many 
would of course not have cared to read history.* In the middle period, with a 
smaller population and the loss of Egypt, Syria, and other provinces, people with 
some secondary education were surely far fewer than in the early period, perhaps 
totaling around ten thousand. After such a vast decline in the group with the 
sort of education that allowed them to read and write history, we could reason- 
ably have expected a far greater drop in the number of Byzantine historians than 
actually occurred. 

The dominance of bureaucrats among middle Byzantine historians caused 
them to differ from early Byzantine historians in another way. Unlike the early 


2 Treadgold, History, pp. 139-41. 

3 See Treadgold, Byzantine State Finances, pp. 41-46 and 111-14 (estimating that the cen- 
tral bureaucracy had about 605 men in 899); cf. Kazhdan and McCormick, “Social World,” 
pp. 175-76. For the subsequent expansion of the bureaucracy, see Psellus, Chronography V.15-16, 
V1.29-30, VII.2, and Vlla.15, and Attaliates, History, pp. 11, 18, 60, 71, and 272-73. 

4 Cf. Treadgold, History, pp. 141-42. 

5 Cf. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism, pp. 296-98, who calculates that in the tenth century 
the regular secondary schools of Constantinople, not counting private tutors and teachers in 
the provinces, may have taught two to three hundred students at a time, and observes that 
this “is an extremely small number. It was much greater in the early period, and I believe 
that it was to revert to [greater] numbers from the eleventh century, though perhaps without 
reaching the same level.” See also Mango, Byzantium, p. 237: “In the Early Byzantine period 
the curial class [i.e., the decurions] formed [a reading] public, though it was doubtless dimin- 
ishing. ... But as the cities declined, the reading public also vanished.” For a neo-Marxist 
interpretation of the “transformation” of the empire’s “senatorial elite” in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, which in my opinion presupposes a more formal class system than existed 
at the time, see Haldon, “Fate.” 
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Byzantine historians, most of whom had little contact with the highest echelons 
of government, most of the middle Byzantine historians had a much more inti- 
mate knowledge of the central administration of their time. A number of the 
middle Byzantine historians were senior officials, and several were important 
historical figures in their own right. Symeon the Logothete, Michael Psellus, and 
Nicetas Choniates advanced to the very top of the bureaucracy, a level at which 
they saw the emperor frequently. Imperial secretaries, like Joseph Genesius, John 
Cinnamus, and the young Nicetas Choniates, would have attended the emperor at 
least as often. The patriarchs Tarasius, Nicephorus, and Photius, after writing his- 
tories when they were chancery officials, became heads of the Byzantine Church. 
Anna Comnena was the daughter of an emperor; her husband, Nicephorus 
Bryennius, was Caesar; and Constantine VII was the emperor himself. All these 
historians were more familiar with ruling circles than any early Byzantine histo- 
rian but Peter the Patrician, who seems to have written little about those circles.^ 
Whereas most early Byzantine historians had little direct knowledge of contempo- 
rary politics, most middle Byzantine historians knew contemporary politics from 
their own experience. 


The historians 


As with the early Byzantine historians, our information about most of the middle 
Byzantine historians is often incomplete, imprecise, or uncertain, and not just 
because around two-fifths of their histories have failed to reach us intact.” For 
one thing, we cannot be sure quite how many middle Byzantine historians there 
were, and we may even disagree about which authors should be called historians. 
Besides the forty-three historians discussed here, a few more may have been over- 
looked.’ Some scholars would maintain that John Caminiates should be included 
as a tenth-century historian rather than excluded as a fifteenth-century forger.? 
Were we to include very brief chronicles, we could add twelve anonymous chroni- 
clers to our roster, and additional brief chronicles must also have been overlooked 
or lost.'? On the other hand, five fairly short chronicles that are included here 
could be excluded because of their brevity: Nicephorus' Concise Chronography, 
Peter of Alexandria’s Brief Survey, the "Chronicle of Monemvasia," the "Chronicle 
of Cambridge," and the "Chronicle of Brussels." Then too, some of us may not 
count as historians either Photius or Ignatius the Deacon, who are considered here 


5 On Peter, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 264-69. 

7 The partly lost histories are noted in the table on pp. 490-92 below. 

8 For five early Byzantine historians whom I previously overlooked, see p. 457 n. 1 above. 

? See above, pp. 121-23. 

10 The surviving brief chronicles, most of them from after 1204, are collected in Schreiner, 
Kleinchroniken I, of which nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 24, 45, 110, and 111 probably belong to 
the middle Byzantine period (not counting no. 1, the Great Chronography, whose unknown 
author is listed here among the middle Byzantine historians because what we have of his 
work is not a complete short chronicle but fragments of a much longer history). 
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to be literary historians of an anomalous sort. The number of forty-three middle 
Byzantine historians is therefore to some extent arbitrary. 

Among these forty-three, only twenty-three are identified by name in manu- 
scripts of their works. Seven more can be identified with a fair degree of con- 
fidence from other evidence.!! The identities of another seven historians can 
be guessed with somewhat less confidence: Tarasius as the continuer of Trajan, 
Sergius Confessor as the Scriptor Incertus, Arethas as the author of the “Chronicle 
of Monemvasia,” Nicetas the Paphlagonian as the author of the “secular and 
sacred history,” Theodore Daphnopates as the author of the Life of Basil and 
Theophanes Continuatus, Nicephorus the Deacon as the author of the History to 
971, and John the Monk as Scylitzes’ source for the years before 1057. However, 
since Sergius Confessor, Nicetas the Paphlagonian, Theodore Daphnopates, 
Nicephorus the Deacon, and John the Monk are all described as historians in our 
sources, if any of them has been misidentified here we should increase the total 
number of historians accordingly. The half-dozen remaining authors of histories 
remain anonymous.!? Even when we know the historians’ names, we can only 
conjecture some of the main facts about their lives, such as their birthdates, birth- 
places, and family backgrounds. Sometimes we have no basis even for a guess. 

We know or can reasonably conjecture something about the family back- 
grounds of twenty-nine of our historians. Two of them, Constantine VII and 
Anna Comnena, were the children of emperors, and another, Anna’s husband, 
Nicephorus Bryennius, came from the class of great aristocratic landowners. 
Sixteen or seventeen other historians, the majority, seem to have come from 
civil-service families.!? Besides these, Theophanes was the son of a military offi- 
cial, and George Syncellus may have come from a family of civil servants in the 
caliphate. All these children of officials would have enjoyed a certain measure 
of wealth and social status. Five more historians seem to have come from pro- 
vincial landowning families, who were roughly equivalent to the former class of 


11 Some scholars may still doubt some of these seven identifications: Trajan the Patrician 
as the common source of Nicephorus and Theophanes to 720; Theognostus the Grammarian 
as the main (indirect) source of Genesius, Theophanes Continuatus, and Pseudo-Symeon from 
811 to 829; Ignatius the Deacon as the compiler of the Hesychius Epitome; Manuel the 
Protospatharius as the main source of Symeon the Logothete from 921 to 948; Theodore of 
Side as the common source of John Lazaropulus, Scylitzes, and Zonaras from 811 to 976; 
Theodore of Sebastea as the main source of Scylitzes from 976 to 1025; and Demetrius of 
Cyzicus as the main (indirect) source of Scylitzes from 1025 to c. 1043. 

12 These are the author of the Great Chronography, the ninth-century author of the 
Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes to 829 and its further Continuation from 829 to 
844 (probably both by the same author), the author of the History of Basil and Leo, Pseudo- 
Symeon, and the authors of the "Chronicle of Cambridge" and "Chronicle of Brussels." 

13 These are Trajan, Tarasius(?), Nicephorus, Sergius Confessor(?), Photius, the ninth-century 
author of the Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes to 829 and its further Continuation 
from 829 to 844(?), the author of the History of Basil and Leo(?), Theodore Daphnopates(?), 
Genesius, Manuel the Protospatharius(?), Symeon the Logothete, Pseudo-Symeon(?), Psellus, 
John Zonaras, and John Cinnamus. If the author of the Great Chronography was a civil and 
not a patriarchal official, he probably came from a family of civil officials. 
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decurions.!* Their families had significant landholdings and a certain local promi- 
nence, but when men from such families arrived in the capital they had limited 
access to the bureaucratic ladder, as Michael Attaliates and Nicetas Choniates 
found.’ The father of Nicetas the Paphlagonian was a provincial priest, and the 
father of Eustathius of Thessalonica may have been an ordinary clergyman in 
Constantinople; in any case, neither of them could count on much help in their 
careers from their families. The same was probably true of most of the fourteen 
historians of whose families we know nothing. Such men could rely only on their 
intelligence and hard work to advance themselves. 

Even though most of the middle Byzantine historians lived, worked, and wrote 
in Constantinople, a number of them were born elsewhere.!° About twenty-seven 
of them seem likely to have been born in the capital, but this total may be some- 
what too high. It depends on assuming in the absence of other evidence that 
longtime residents of the capital had been born there; and though most of them 
probably had been, a few of them may not have been." Ten historians, however, 
are known to have come from different parts of Anatolia, though apparently no 
two of them from the same city or town. Three of these came from the north 
of Anatolia, four from the west, two from the center, and one from the south.!? 
Only two historians seem to have come from the Byzantine Balkans, and two 
more from Byzantine Italy.? The two remaining historians came from formerly 
Byzantine territory that by their times was under Arab rule: George Syncellus from 
Syria, and Peter of Alexandria from Egypt. 

Given the limited territorial extent of the middle Byzantine empire, this geo- 
graphical distribution is reasonably wide. It reflects, however, the fact that the 
middle Byzantine Balkans were something of a cultural backwater. The only 
Balkan historians were Arethas, from Patras, and Michael Glycas, from Corcyra, 


14 Leo the Deacon, Michael Attaliates, John Scylitzes, George Cedrenus, and Nicetas 
Choniates. 

15 See above, pp. 312-13 (Attaliates) and 272-73 (Nicetas Choniates). Another example 
may be Michael Psellus' father; see p. 423 above. 

16 See the map of the historians' birthplaces and workplaces on pp. 488-89 below. 

17 These are Trajan(?), Tarasius(?), the author of the Great Chronography(?), Nicephorus, 
Theophanes, Sergius Confessor, Photius, the ninth-century author of the Epitome and 
Continuation of Theophanes to 829 and its further Continuation from 829 to 844(?), 
George the Monk(?), the author of the History of Basil and Leo(?), Theodore Daphnopates(?), 
Genesius, Constantine VII, Manuel the Protospatharius, Symeon the Logothete, Pseudo- 
Symeon(?), Theodore of Side(?), Theodore of Sebastea(?), the author of the "Chronicle of 
Brussels"(?), Demetrius of Cyzicus(?), Psellus, Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna Comnena, John 
Zonaras, Constantine Manasses, John Cinnamus, and Eustathius. 

1$ North: Ignatius the Deacon (Amastris?), Nicetas the Paphlagonian (Heraclea Pontica?), 
John Xiphilinus the Younger (Trebizond); west: Leo the Deacon (Caloé), John the Monk 
(Lydia), John Scylitzes (the Thracesian Theme), Nicetas Choniates (Chonae); center: 
Nicephorus the Deacon (Phrygia), George Cedrenus (Cedrus); south: Michael Attaliates 
(Attalia). 

1? Balkans: Arethas (Patras), Michael Glycas (Corcyra); Italy: Theognostus (Sicily?), the 
author of the "Chronicle of Cambridge" (Calabria?). 
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neither of whom was primarily an historian. Anatolia, however, produced several 
important historians: Leo the Deacon, Michael Attaliates, John Scylitzes, and 
Nicetas Choniates, to whom we may add Nicetas the Paphlagonian. Practically 
all the historians appear to have studied in Constantinople except for George 
Syncellus, who was educated in Syria, Peter of Alexandria, who was probably edu- 
cated in Alexandria, and the minimally educated Italian author of the “Chronicle 
of Cambridge,” the only historian who seems never to have visited the capital. 
Constantinople’s dominance of advanced secondary education and higher educa- 
tion in the middle period is in any case well established. 

The numbers of historians from Anatolia and the Balkans are actually rather 
similar in both the early and middle Byzantine periods. The same number of 
historians, ten, came from Anatolia (including Isauria and Cilicia) in the early 
period. The number of historians who came from the Balkans in the early period 
(four), though higher than in the middle period (two), shows that the region had 
not been a major producer of historians even before the Avars and Slavs over- 
ran it in the early seventh century. Twenty-two of the early Byzantine historians 
were natives of Syria or Egypt, which were no longer Byzantine during most of 
the middle Byzantine period, though they still produced George Syncellus and 
Peter of Alexandria, who immigrated to the empire. The empire’s loss of Syria, 
the homeland of seventeen early Byzantine historians, might well have been 
expected to reduce the number of middle Byzantine historians, though Syrian 
Christians continued to write histories in Syriac and Arabic between the seventh 
and the thirteenth centuries. The loss of Syria and Egypt, however, was largely 
balanced by a great increase in the number of historians born in Constantinople, 
which rose from nine in the early period to perhaps twenty-seven in the middle 
period.?9 

Most middle Byzantine historians wrote in Constantinople, but the eight 
known exceptions are noteworthy. Five wrote their histories not very far from 
the capital. Theophanes finished George Syncellus' work in the Bithynian mon- 
astery of Megas Agros, of which he was the abbot. Sergius Confessor wrote his 
history in exile, possibly in a monastery on one of the Princes' Isles in the Sea 
of Marmara.”! John Zonaras compiled his history in retirement in a monastery 
on the island of St. Glyceria, also a short sail from Constantinople across the 
Sea of Marmara. Each of these three seems to have consulted not only his own 
books and those of his monastery but books sent by his friends from the capital. 
Nicetas the Paphlagonian evidently wrote his history in monastic retirement in 
Heraclea Pontica, using his own books and whatever his friends and students 
sent him. After Nicetas Choniates composed the first version of his history in 


20 Here, besides the historians discussed in Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, p. 353 
and n. 7 (and mapped there on pp. 380-81), we should include the additional historians 
mentioned on p. 457 n. 1 above: Eusebius of Emesa, Euzoius of Antioch, and Irenaeus of 
Tyre from Syria; Andronicus, probably from Egypt; and the continuer of John of Antioch, 
probably from Constantinople. 

?! See above, p. 92. 
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Constantinople, after the Fourth Crusade he prepared later versions in Selymbria, 
in Thrace, and Nicaea, in Bithynia, relying largely on oral sources. Eustathius 
wrote his history in Thessalonica, where he was archbishop, but for his work 
he needed only to consult fellow eyewitnesses of the recent sack of the city and 
perhaps to check some literary references in his personal library. Theodore of 
Sebastea apparently wrote in Sebastea, where he was archbishop and found some 
veterans of Basil II’s campaigns to interview, but the shortcomings of his history 
seem to show his difficulties in writing in a provincial town. The author of the 
“Chronicle of Cambridge” limited himself to events in Sicily and Calabria, where 
he probably wrote. 

Except for the emperor Constantine VII, the Caesar Nicephorus Bryennius, and 
Nicephorus’ wife, Anna, the other forty historians worked for a living. Twenty- 
two or twenty-three of them seem to have served as civil officials at some point in 
their careers.?? They made up a majority not just of the historians but of the more 
important historians, and most of them held high offices. Nicetas Choniates and 
probably Michael Psellus were for a time the leading ministers in the government, 
exercising sweeping powers under ineffectual emperors. Symeon and Nicetas 
Choniates served as postal logothete, the Byzantine official most like a prime 
minister; Nicetas Choniates served as general logothete, the finance minister; and 
Theodore Daphnopates and Symeon served as military logothete, paymaster of 
the army and navy. The office of protoasecretis, head of the imperial chancery 
and a particularly suitable position for a literary man, seems to have been held 
by seven historians: the future patriarchs Tarasius, Nicephorus, and Photius, 
and Theodore Daphnopates, Symeon the Logothete, Psellus, and John Zonaras. 
Joseph Genesius held the prestigious sinecure of chartulary of the inkwell. Three 
historians were imperial secretaries, who often attended the emperor in person.?? 
Seven historians were judges, including three who reached the leading judicial 
posts of city prefect and drungary of the Watch.?* Theophanes was apparently the 
only historian who had served as a military officer, unless we count the Caesar 
Nicephorus Bryennius, who served as a general. 

Twenty-two historians held various positions in the Church. Tarasius, 
Nicephorus, and Photius became patriarchs of Constantinople, but all of them 
only after they wrote their historical works. Two historians served as a syncellus 


22 These were Trajan, Tarasius(?), the author of the Great Chronography (who may, however, 
have been a patriarchal official rather than a civil official), Nicephorus, Sergius Confessor(?), 
Photius, the ninth-century author of the Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes to 829 
and its further Continuation from 829 to 844(?), the author of the History of Basil and Leo, 
Theodore Daphnopates(?), Genesius, Manuel the Protospatharius, Symeon the Logothete, 
Pseudo-Symeon, John the Monk(?), Psellus, John Xiphilinus the Younger, Michael Attaliates, 
John Scylitzes, George Cedrenus, John Zonaras, Michael Glycas, John Cinnamus, and 
Nicetas Choniates. 

23 Michael Glycas, John Cinnamus, and Nicetas Choniates. 

24 City prefects: Theodore Daphnopates(?), John Scylitzes. Drungaries of the Watch: John 
Scylitzes again, John Zonaras. Other judges: Manuel the Protospatharius, Michael Psellus, 
Michael Attaliates, Nicetas Choniates. 
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to the patriarch, and two or three were patriarchal officials of some sort.? Apart 
from the patriarchs, eight historians became bishops, all of them metropolitans, 
though one served as a suffragan bishop before being promoted to metropolitan.?® 
No historian is known to have been a simple priest, but five were deacons.’ 
Eleven historians seem to have been monks, some after retiring from the bureauc- 
racy.?? Seven historians were professional teachers, among whom Psellus held a 
professorial chair, three others taught in the Patriarchal School, and three more 
taught in schools of their own.?? Only two historians are known to have practiced 
as lawyers, both of whom were soon promoted to judge.?? Constantine Manasses 
was a more or less professional poet. Peter of Alexandria's profession is unknown. 
No historians seem to have been physicians, merchants, or agricultural magnates, 
unless we count Nicephorus Bryennius in the last category. 

By comparison, the early Byzantine historians included about half as many civil 
officials (eleven). In each period only one historian was a military officer, but 
three of the early historians were military secretaries, a profession that seems to 
have lapsed in middle Byzantine times. In comparison with the middle period, the 
earlier historians included fewer bishops (three), fewer minor clerics (one), and 
fewer monks (four), but several priests (five). The early historians included about 
as many professional teachers (six), but all of these were professors, a position that 
was much rarer in the middle period, when a higher education was only intermit- 
tently available. The early historians also included many more lawyers (eleven), a 
profession that seems to have declined in the middle period, but no judges, a pro- 
fession that seems to have gained importance in the middle period. In each period 
we find one historian who was mainly a poet.?! The rarity of military men among 
middle Byzantine historians contrasts with the earlier importance of the military 
officer Ammianus and the military secretary Procopius, probably the greatest 
historians of their times and much finer military historians than anyone in the 
middle period. During both periods most historians worked for the government. 

We should hardly be surprised that, to an even greater extent than early 
Byzantine historians, middle Byzantine historians tended to live and work in 
Constantinople. In both periods most historians worked in the civil administration, 


?5 Syncelli: George Syncellus, Demetrius of Cyzicus. Patriarchal officials: the author of 
the Great Chronography (who was perhaps a civil official rather than a patriarchal official), 
Ignatius the Deacon, Eustathius of Thessalonica. 

26 [gnatius the Deacon (Nicaea), Arethas (Caesarea), Leo the Deacon (Caria?), Theodore of 
Side, Theodore of Sebastea, Demetrius of Cyzicus, Constantine Manasses (Panium [suffragan 
bishop] and Naupactus), and Eustathius of Thessalonica. 

27 Ignatius the Deacon, Arethas, Nicephorus the Deacon, Leo the Deacon, and Eustathius. 

28 George Syncellus, Theophanes, Ignatius the Deacon, George the Monk, Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, John the Monk, the author of the "Chronicle of Cambridge"(?), the author 
of the "Chronicle of Brussels"(?), Psellus, John Xiphilinus the Younger(?), and John Zonaras. 

2° Professor: Psellus. Teachers in the Patriarchal School: Ignatius the Deacon, George 
the Monk, Eustathius of Thessalonica. Other teachers: Theognostus, Arethas, Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian. 

30 Michael Attaliates and John Scylitzes. 

3! See Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 355-56 and n. 17. 
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the patriarchate, or the schools, all of which were centered in the capital. The 
imperial archives, which some historians used sporadically, were also there. Most 
historians needed books, and after the seventh century Constantinople was the 
only Byzantine city with important libraries, including the imperial library and 
some monastic libraries. The city must also have been much the best place to 
buy used books or to have them copied to order, though our evidence for the 
book trade is exiguous.? Even if the Constantinopolitan bookshops known to 
have existed in the sixth century disappeared during the seventh century, the 
capital must still have had the empire’s largest number of professional copyists 
and its largest public, monastic, and private libraries.’® Photius, an exceptionally 
wealthy and zealous bibliophile, seems to have owned more than a hundred and 
fifty books and to have read well over four hundred, something that would have 
been practically impossible anywhere else in the Greek-speaking world.?* In the 
works of Ignatius the Deacon, Photius, the circle of Constantine VII, Psellus, Anna 
Comnena, and others we can glimpse an intellectual community that read and 
discussed literature. No other place in the empire had anything comparable. 
Although we can seldom establish the exact chronology of the historians' lives, 
we know or can guess the dates when thirty-seven of the historians were born and 
when they completed their histories. While most of these dates are conjectural 
and approximate, an average of all of them should be more reliable than the 
individual dates, and indicates that on average the historians finished their first 
histories when they were about forty-nine, and their last histories (often the same 
as their first), when they were about fifty-three. We may be encouraged to note 
that the comparable averages for the early Byzantine historians are forty-seven 
and fifty-four, a result that suggests not just that the averages are fairly accurate 
but that the ages when historians typically wrote did not change significantly 
between the two periods.?° We also have evidence for how long sixteen of the 
middle Byzantine historians lived: an average of sixty-one years. Not surprisingly, 
six of them left histories that were at least partly unfinished at their deaths. 
Although about half a dozen of the historians seem to have written when they 


32 Cf. Wilson, “Books,” especially pp. 1 (“A skeptic might well say that there is no evidence 
about the book trade, or even that there was no such thing. The skeptic is probably right in 
his belief. ...”) and 4 ("Until more evidence is found it may be best to assume that the trade 
in books was almost always in the form of secondhand transactions and special commissions 
given to professional scribes. ..."). See also Reynolds and Wilson, Scribes, pp. 54-63. 

33 On sixth-century booksellers, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 354-55. On 
libraries in Constantinople and the provinces, see Wilson, "Libraries." 

34 See Treadgold, Nature, especially pp. 5 (Photius read c. 389 books for the Bibliotheca), 
32-34 (Photius refers in his letters and Amphilochia to c. 42 books not in the Bibliotheca as 
if he had read them), and 93 (Photius owned "a minimum of about 150 volumes, many 
containing several works bound together"). 

35 See above, pp. 101-6 (Ignatius), 106-9 (Photius), 223-24 (researchers for Constantine 
VID, 271-81 (Psellus), and 354-58 (Anna). 

36 Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, p. 357. 

37 George Syncellus, Sergius Confessor, Leo the Deacon, Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna 
Comnena, and Nicetas Choniates. 
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were in their twenties or thirties, most of them wrote in middle age, when they 
were old enough to have significant experience of life and politics but young 
enough to be vigorous and quite possibly ambitious.°® 

Like early Byzantine historians, middle Byzantine historians seldom mention 
themselves or their families in their histories. We know somewhat more about 
the private lives of the historians of the middle period only because some of them 
were more prominent people and are therefore attested in other sources.? We 
have saints' lives of the patriarchs Tarasius and Nicephorus and of Theophanes 
Confessor, and shorter hagiographical notices on Sergius Confessor and Nicetas 
the Paphlagonian. Eight of the other historians were also historical figures 
important enough to be described by their contemporaries, including some other 
historians. Psellus, Michael Attaliates, and Nicetas Choniates mention them- 
selves and their families in writings other than their histories. Psellus, Anna, and 
Choniates refer to themselves in their histories as historical figures, and Leo the 
Deacon names his father in his preface, imitating his model Agathias.*! Joseph 
Genesius praises his grandfather Constantine Maniaces, though without mention- 
ing that he was a relative.*? Michael Glycas addresses his history to his son with- 
out naming him, and Nicetas Choniates refers to his wife and children without 
naming any of them.* 

As in the early Byzantine period, the historians in the middle period seem 
not to have avoided referring to their families primarily out of indifference. The 
tradition that historians should seldom write about their private lives went back 
to Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, and had been confirmed in the early 
Byzantine period, when most historians were not particularly proud of their rela- 
tively obscure provincial families. We know that Psellus, Bryennius, and Anna 
were actually quite proud of their parents and their children, and some other his- 
torians probably felt pride in their families as well; but as a rule such personal mat- 
ters were considered inappropriate to include in a history. John Scylitzes (or his 
source Nicephorus the Deacon) seems to have criticized Joseph Genesius for using 
his history to exaggerate the importance of his grandfather.** Moreover, at least 
eighteen of our historians seem to have had no wife or child to mention, because 
they never married.* At a time when even most priests were married, this seems 


38 The younger historians were apparently Tarasius(?), Nicephorus, Peter of Alexandria, 
John Xiphilinus the Younger, Constantine Manasses, and John Cinnamus. 

3 On this reticence of the earlier historians, see Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, 
pp. 358-60. 

40 Photius, Constantine VII, Symeon the Logothete, Psellus, Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna 
Comnena, and Nicetas Choniates. 

41 See p. 240 and n. 62 above on Leo. 

#2 See pp. 186-87 above. 

43 See above, pp. 406 (Glycas) and 424 and 427 (Nicetas Choniates). 

44 See above, pp. 176-77 and 234-35. 

^5 Tarasius(?), George Syncellus, Nicephorus, Ignatius the Deacon, Photius, George the 
Monk, Arethas, Nicetas the Paphlagonian, Symeon the Logothete, Leo the Deacon(?), 
Theodore of Side, the author of the "Chronicle of Cambridge," Theodore of Sebastea, the 
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a large number, and may mean that many of the historians avoided marriage to 
be eligible to become bishops, as eight of them eventually did. 

In the early period, most historians seem to have written not so much to 
advance their careers as to set the record straight by criticizing the political and 
religious policies of contemporary emperors.^6 Quite a few middle Byzantine his- 
torians also criticized contemporary emperors. The exiled Sergius Confessor and 
the retired Nicetas the Paphlagonian boldly denounced their contemporaries, 
and their discomfiting candor may be one reason for their histories' failure to 
survive. Nicetas Choniates is only a little less outspoken in his criticisms of all the 
emperors during his lifetime. The iconophile historians who wrote soon after the 
two restorations of the icons strongly condemned the iconoclast emperors—but 
by then such condemnations were safe enough." Trajan the Patrician denounced 
Justinian II; Theophanes (probably copying George Syncellus) denounced 
Nicephorus I; Nicephorus the Deacon apparently denounced the emperors before 
John I; and John the Monk apparently denounced the emperors before Isaac I. 
In each of these cases, the emperors being attacked had died, and the reigning 
emperor would probably not have found attacks on them objectionable. Psellus 
and Attaliates criticize practically all the emperors they discuss except for the cur- 
rent emperors, whom they praise. The author of the lost History of Basil and Leo 
criticized Basil I and Leo VI, but evidently wrote after they were dead. 

With the notable exceptions of Sergius Confessor and Nicetas the Paphlagonian, 
who were dissenters as bitter as any early Byzantine historian had been, most 
middle Byzantine historians were members of the Byzantine establishment and 
tempered their criticisms of it accordingly. Besides Constantine VII, who was 
the emperor himself, eight historians seem to have been commissioned by the 
emperor to write their histories, and two more were commissioned by a member 
of the imperial family.*® Fifteen of the historians seem to have succeeded in bet- 
tering themselves by writing their histories, and Joseph Genesius seems to have 
failed to do so only because Constantine VII found his history unsatisfactory.” 
Historians like Psellus, Michael Attaliates, and Nicetas Choniates, who obviously 
had serious reservations about most of the emperors they described, expressed 


author of the "Chronicle of Brussels," Demetrius of Cyzicus, John the Monk, Constantine 
Manasses, and Eustathius of Thessalonica. 

46 Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 357-58, 360-61, and 366-67. 

47 These were Tarasius(?), the patriarch Nicephorus, the author of the Great Chronography, 
Theophanes, the ninth-century author of the Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes to 
829 and its further Continuation from 829 to 844, and George the Monk. 

48 Tarasius(?) (by Irene and Constantine VI), Theodore Daphnopates(?) (by Constantine 
VII), Genesius (by Constantine VII), Manuel the Protospatharius (by Romanus II?), Symeon 
the Logothete (by Nicephorus II?), Pseudo-Symeon (by Basil II?), Psellus (by Constantine X), 
Bryennius (by Irene Ducaena), Constantine Manasses (by the sebastocratorissa Irene), and 
John Cinnamus (by Manuel I?). 

?? Those who appear to have succeeded were Trajan, Tarasius(?), the patriarch Nicephorus, 
George Syncellus, Photius, George the Monk, Theodore Daphnopates(?), Symeon the 
Logothete, Leo the Deacon, Theodore of Side, Theodore of Sebastea, John Xiphilinus the 
Younger, Michael Attaliates, John Scylitzes, and Constantine Manasses. 
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their disapproval in reasonably balanced terms. Even Anna Comnena wrote 
more to praise her father, Alexius I, than to blame her detested brother John II. 
At first Psellus and Attaliates failed to praise the reigning emperor enough to do 
themselves much good; but in their second editions they decided to praise a new 
emperor with less restraint. 

Most middle Byzantine historians seem to have tried to describe their empire 
and most of their rulers more or less accurately. Only a small minority of 
their descriptions of emperors are mere panegyrics, like those of Constantine 
VII's writers on Basil I, Psellus on Michael VII, Attaliates on Nicephorus III, or 
Cinnamus on Manuel I. Anna’s praise for her dead father is obviously sincere. 
Most historians stopped writing before the current emperor’s reign, presumably 
because they wanted neither to include criticisms that might harm their careers 
nor to write compliments that nobody would take seriously. (Encomiastic ora- 
tions of the reigning emperor were of course a separate genre, taken seriously for 
their literary qualities but not for their opinions.) Only Nicephorus III rewarded 
a history that praised himself, and then only when Attaliates offered it to him. 
Constantine VII did want to see his supposed grandfather Basil I treated favora- 
bly in good histories, but he gave no reward to Genesius for favoring Basil in an 
inferior history. Since most emperors thought that histories should be distinct 
from panegyrics, they rewarded historians for contributing to literature and 
scholarship, not for producing imperial propaganda.?? Even the historians who 
won no material rewards for their efforts must have hoped that their contem- 
poraries and posterity would give them credit for writing impartial, useful, and 
elegant histories. 


The histories 


In contrast with early Byzantine histories, the majority of middle Byzantine histo- 
ries have reached us more or less intact. We have essentially complete texts of only 
sixteen out of fifty-nine histories known to have been written in the early period, 
or about a quarter; but we have practically all of twenty-nine out of forty-eight 
histories written in the middle period, or about three-fifths.5! Although we have 
only fragments of some middle Byzantine histories, we probably have most of the 
information that was in them, either because we have substantial summaries of 
their contents or because we have most of their sources. For example, we seem 
to have most of the sources of the missing parts of the histories of Theognostus 


50 This seems to have been the case with Trajan, Tarasius(?), the patriarch Nicephorus, 
George Syncellus, Photius, George the Monk, Symeon the Logothete, Leo the Deacon, 
Theodore of Side, Theodore of Sebastea, John Xiphilinus the Younger, and John Scylitzes. 
Theodore Daphnopates and Nicephorus the Deacon, if they wrote the works that I have 
attributed to them, are partial exceptions, though even they praised Basil I and John I largely 
by criticizing those emperors' predecessors. 

3! Cf. the table on pp. 490-92 below, with the table in Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, 
pp. 382-84, to which we should add the five lost histories mentioned in p. 457 n. 1 above. 
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the Grammarian, Nicetas the Paphlagonian, Manuel the Protospatharius, and 
Theodore of Side, and most of the remainder of their contents is summarized in 
surviving histories by Genesius, the author of Theophanes Continuatus, Symeon 
the Logothete, Pseudo-Symeon, and others.” In all, we probably have more than 
half of nine of the nineteen middle Byzantine histories that have failed to survive 
in their full original form.?? Our most serious losses appear to be most of the 
history of Sergius Confessor for the years from 769 to 828, when another source 
would be particularly welcome, and the missing sections of Constantine VII's 
Historical Excerpts, which would, however, be sources only for the ancient and 
early Byzantine periods. 

The distribution of histories by types was somewhat different in middle 
Byzantine times from what it had been in the early Byzantine age. In each of 
the two periods, a little more than half the histories were narratives dealing with 
the century or two before the author wrote.’* The most obvious difference was 
that early Byzantines wrote nineteen church histories, while middle Byzantines 
wrote none at all of that formerly popular genre.”° World histories made up over 
a quarter of the total in the middle period, but only about a seventh of the total 
in the early period.56 The remaining histories were a varied lot that may be clas- 
sified in different ways. In both early and middle Byzantine times five histories 
were written on the general period of the Roman empire, sometimes extending 


52 See above, pp. 79-90 (on Theognostus), 146-51 (on Nicetas), 197-203 (on Manuel), 
and 247-52 (on Theodore of Side). 

53 Trajan(?), George Syncellus (his version of Theophilus of Edessa), Ignatius’ Hesychius 
Epitome, the ninth-century Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes first to 829 and then 
its further Continuation from 829 to 844, Nicephorus the Deacon(?), Theodore of Sebastea, 
John the Monk, and John Cinnamus. 

5* Middle period (25 of 48 histories): Trajan, Tarasius(?), Nicephorus (History), Sergius 
Confessor, Theognostus(?), the Continuation of Theophanes from 829 to 844, the History 
of Basil and Leo, Arethas, Theodore Daphnopates(?) (Theophanes Continuatus), Genesius, 
Manuel the Protospatharius, Nicephorus the Deacon(?), Leo the Deacon, Theodore of Side, 
the “Chronicle of Cambridge," Theodore of Sebastea, Demetrius of Cyzicus, John the Monk, 
Psellus (Chronography), Michael Attaliates, John Scylitzes, Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna 
Comnena, John Cinnamus, Nicetas Choniates. Early period (32 of 59 histories): Eusebius 
of Emesa, Euzoius of Antioch, Irenaeus of Tyre, the continuation of John of Antioch, 
Heliconius, Ammianus, Gelasius of Caesarea, Eunapius, Philip of Side, Philostorgius, 
Socrates, Sozomen (History), Theodoret, Priscus, Malchus (2 histories), Candidus, Zacharias 
of Mytilene, John Diacrinomenus, Theodore the Lector (2 histories), Marcellinus, Basil the 
Cilician, Procopius (2 histories), Theophanes of Byzantium (2 histories), Agathias, Menander 
Protector, Evagrius, John of Epiphania, Theophylact. 

55 To the sixteen church histories listed in Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, p. 363 
and n. 42, add those of Eusebius of Emesa, Euzoius of Antioch, and Irenaeus of Tyre. (See 
p. 457 n. 1 above.) 

56 Middle period (13 of 48 histories): Nicephorus (Chronography), the Great Chronography(?), 
George Syncellus (2 histories), George the Monk, Peter of Alexandria, Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, Symeon the Logothete, Pseudo-Symeon, George Cedrenus, John Zonaras, 
Constantine Manasses, Michael Glycas. Early period (8 of 59 histories): Andronicus, Eusebius 
of Caesarea (Chronicle), Panodorus, Annianus, Eustathius of Epiphania, John Malalas, John 
of Antioch, the “Paschal Chronicle." 
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back to the Roman Republic and the Roman kings.” In the middle period the 
category that may be called history of literature is represented by the Bibliotheca 
of Photius and Ignatius the Deacon’s Hesychius Epitome, of which the latter sum- 
marized Hesychius of Miletus’ Name-Finder, the only similar history of literature 
in the early Byzantine period. The middle Byzantine histories include just one 
biography, The Life of Basil, though six early Byzantine histories were primarily 
biographical.°® Just one middle Byzantine history, Eustathius’ account of the sack 
of Thessalonica, can be put into the miscellaneous category of monographs, a 
type represented by four early Byzantine histories, two of them on the workings 
of the bureaucracy.? Three early Byzantine histories were reports on embas- 
sies, a semiliterary genre not found in the middle period.° On the other hand, 
Constantine VII's semiliterary Historical Excerpts is like nothing that we know from 
early Byzantine times. 

In general, however, the subjects of histories in both periods were more similar 
to each other than different. In both periods most historians wanted to record 
their own times in the context of earlier events, and many historians were inter- 
ested in the more distant past. Although church history as such ceased to be writ- 
ten after Evagrius Scholasticus, in the late sixth century, the main reason seems 
to be that the affairs of Church and state had become so closely intertwined that 
historians found it natural to treat them both together. In fact, middle Byzantine 
historians gave a good deal of attention to church history, especially George 
Syncellus, Theophanes, George the Monk, and Michael Glycas, and apparently 
Tarasius and Nicetas the Paphlagonian in their lost works. Middle Byzantine 
historians also showed so much interest in the emperors’ lives that most of their 
histories resemble a series of imperial biographies, although only the Life of 
Basil is formally biographical. While the Byzantines have left us no reports from 
ambassadors during the middle period, Byzantines of the middle period remained 
interested in embassies, as we can see from the surviving excerpts on embassies 
in Constantine’s Historical Excerpts. The bureaucracy is also a subject that features 
prominently in the histories of Psellus, Michael Attaliates, Nicetas Choniates, 
and others. Since middle Byzantine historians often mention church history, bio- 
graphical details, diplomacy, and the bureaucracy, the lack or paucity of histories 
exclusively devoted to those topics represents a change from the earlier period 
more in form than in content. 


57 Middle period (5 of 48 histories): Theophanes, the Epitome and Continuation of Theo- 
phanes to 829, the “Chronicle of Brussels,” Psellus (History), John Xiphilinus the Younger. 
Early period (5 of 59 histories): Eusebius of Caesarea (History), Sozomen (Epitome), Zosimus, 
Peter the Patrician (History), Hesychius (History). 

58 Middle period (1 of 48 histories): Theodore Daphnopates(?) (Life of Basil). Early period 
(6 of 59 histories): Eusebius of Caesarea (Martyrs, Life of Constantine), Praxagoras (3 histories), 
Bemarchius. 

5° Middle period: Eustathius (assuming that Caminiates’ account is a forgery). Early peri- 
od: Gelasius of Cyzicus, John the Lydian (2 histories), Peter the Patrician (On Administrative 
Organization). 

6° Olympiodorus, Nonnosus, Peter the Patrician (Report). 
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A rather different pattern emerges if we distinguish histories that were primarily 
derivative from those that were primarily original—that is, works of scholarship 
compiled from other histories as opposed to contemporary histories composed 
from the experience of the author and his acquaintances and perhaps also from 
recent documents. These categories overlapped somewhat, because historians often 
concluded derivative histories of earlier times by adding their own supplements 
on contemporary history to bring their works up to date. Yet all histories of this 
sort were primarily derivative, with the exception of the early Byzantine history in 
Latin by Ammianus, which was primarily original and contemporary even though 
it had an initial derivative section that is now mostly lost to us.°! During the early 
period, about three-fifths of the histories were primarily original (thirty-four out of 
fifty-nine), and the overwhelming majority had original material if we include sup- 
plements at the end (seventeen more). During the middle period, however, only 
about a third of the histories were primarily original (seventeen out of forty-eight), 
and about two-thirds had original material if we include supplements at the end 
(sixteen more).°° In other words, about two-thirds of the middle Byzantine histories, 
but only about two-fifths of the early Byzantine histories, were chiefly derivative. 
In comparison with early Byzantine historians, middle Byzantine historians seem to 
have been less interested in their own times and more interested in earlier history. 


61 See Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 60-63, and for further material from 
Ammianus’ lost books, see pp. 394-96 above. 

62 Primarily original: Eusebius of Emesa, Euzoius of Antioch, Irenaeus of Tyre, the contin- 
uer of John of Antioch, Eusebius of Caesarea (Martyrs, Life of Constantine), Praxagoras (History 
of Constantine), Bemarchius, Ammianus, Gelasius of Caesarea, Eunapius, Olympiodorus, 
Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen (History), Theodoret, Priscus, Malchus (Byzantine History), 
Candidus, Zacharias of Mytilene, John Diacrinomenus, Theodore the Lector (History of the 
Church), Basil the Cilician, Nonnosus, John the Lydian (History), Peter the Patrician (Report), 
Procopius (2 histories), Theophanes of Byzantium (2 histories), Agathias, Menander, John 
of Epiphania, Theophylact. Primarily derivative but with original supplements: Andronicus, 
Eusebius of Caesarea (Chronicle, History), Heliconius, Panodorus, Annianus, Philip of Side, 
Marcellinus, Eustathius of Epiphania, Malalas, John the Lydian (On Magistracies), Peter 
the Patrician (On Administrative Organization), Hesychius (both histories), Evagrius, John 
of Antioch, the “Paschal Chronicle." Derivative, without original supplements: Praxagoras 
(Kings of Athens, Alexander), Sozomen (Epitome), Gelasius of Cyzicus, Malchus (History from 
Constantine), Zosimus, Theodore the Lector (Tripartite History), Peter the Patrician (History). 

63 Primarily original: Trajan, Tarasius(?), Sergius Confessor, the Continuation of 
Theophanes from 829 to 844, the History of Basil and Leo, Nicephorus the Deacon(?), Leo the 
Deacon, Theodore of Sebastea, Demetrius of Cyzicus, John the Monk, Psellus (Chronography), 
Attaliates, Bryennius, Anna Comnena, Cinnamus, Eustathius of Thessalonica, Nicetas 
Choniates. Primarily derivative but with original supplements: George Syncellus (translation 
of Theophilus), Great Chronography, Nicephorus (Concise Chronography), Theophanes (actu- 
ally by George Syncellus), Theognostus, Ignatius, Photius, Peter of Alexandria, Arethas(?), 
Nicetas the Paphlagonian, Manuel, Symeon the Logothete, Theodore of Side, the "Chronicle 
of Cambridge," the "Chronicle of Brussels," Zonaras. Derivative, without original supple- 
ments: George Syncellus (Selection), Nicephorus (History), the Epitome and Continuation of 
Theophanes to 829, George the Monk, Theodore Daphnopates(?) (Life of Basil, Theophanes 
Continuatus), Genesius, Constantine VII, Pseudo-Symeon, Psellus (History), Xiphilinus, Scy- 
litzes, Cedrenus, Manasses, Glycas. 
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Taken as a whole, middle Byzantine histories also differ from early Byzantine 
histories in their Greek style. While about half the early Byzantine histories in 
Greek were written in an imitation of the classical Attic dialect, almost as many 
were written in standard literary Greek (Koine) or an attempt at it.°* Of the mid- 
dle Byzantine historians, however, the great majority tried to write Atticizing 
Greek, and only about a sixth seem to have tried to write standard literary Greek. 
The roster of the seven who wrote standard literary Greek is instructive. George 
Syncellus, Theophanes, and Peter of Alexandria wrote in the tradition of Eusebius 
of Caesarea and the Alexandrian chroniclers, who had used standard literary 
Greek. George the Monk and the author of the Great Chronography wrote in the 
tradition of the Church Fathers and church historians, most of whom had also 
used standard literary Greek. The “Chronicle of Cambridge,” written far from 
Constantinople, is scarcely a literary work at all. Although Sergius Confessor must 
have died before he could finish his history, if he had been able to revise it he 
would probably have tried to put it into Atticizing Greek, since he was appar- 
ently continuing the Atticizing Concise History of Nicephorus.® Note that none 
of these histories but the “Chronicle of Cambridge” is significantly later than 
the ninth century. Admittedly, the distinction between Atticizing and standard 
literary Greek can be ambiguous in practice, not least because middle Byzantines 
included among their models for Attic Greek several of the classicizing Church 
Fathers.°° Nevertheless, the general tendency for middle Byzantine historians to 
write Atticizing Greek is clear. 

Most authors even of relatively unpretentious middle Byzantine histories at 
least attempted to use the Atticizing form of the language. Since Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, the author of the “Chronicle of Brussels,” and Michael Glycas seem 
not to have tried very hard, their language is not very far from standard literary 
Greek.°’ Most of the rest, however, made more serious attempts at Atticizing, and 


64 The following list omits Ammianus Marcellinus and Count Marcellinus, who both wrote 
in Latin. Attic Greek (29 of 57 histories): Bemarchius, Heliconius, Eunapius, Philostorgius, 
Sozomen (2 histories), Theodoret, Priscus, Malchus (2 histories), Candidus, Theodore 
the Lector (2 histories), Eustathius of Epiphania, John the Lydian (2 histories), Peter the 
Patrician (History, On Administrative Organization), Procopius (2 histories), Hesychius (2 
histories), Theophanes of Byzantium (2 histories), Agathias, Menander, Evagrius, John of 
Epiphania, Theophylact. Standard literary Greek (24 histories): Eusebius of Emesa, Euzoius 
of Antioch, Irenaeus of Tyre, Andronicus, continuation of John of Antioch, Eusebius 
(4 histories), Gelasius of Caesarea, Panodorus, Annianus, Philip of Side, Olympiodorus, 
Socrates, Gelasius of Cyzicus, Zacharias of Mytilene, Zosimus, John Diacrinomenus, Basil the 
Cilician, Nonnosus, Peter the Patrician (Report), John of Antioch, the “Paschal Chronicle.” 
Apparently unsuccessful attempt to write standard literary Greek (1 history): Malalas. Ionic 
Greek (3 histories): Praxagoras (3 histories). 

65 On Sergius’ style, see above, pp. 93-97. 

66 See Browning, “Language,” especially pp. 107-8 (on the classicizing Church Fathers 
of the late fourth and early fifth centuries) and 119 (noting that the “classical models” of 
Psellus, Anna Comnena, Nicetas Choniates, and others “ranged from Homer to the Fathers 
of the Church”). 

67 See above, pp. 150-51 (Nicetas), 268 (“Chronicle of Brussels”), and 407 (Glycas). 
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Michael Psellus and Nicetas Choniates succeeded as well as the best-educated 
Hellenistic and early Byzantine authors in imitating the language of Thucydides 
and Xenophon. The pervasive Atticizing in all sorts of middle Byzantine history 
shows that the tradition of classicizing secular history had absorbed the early 
Byzantine tradition of ecclesiastical history, not the other way around. Even 
the first of the middle Byzantine historians, Trajan the Patrician, seems to have 
composed in Atticizing Greek, and then to have been emulated by Tarasius and 
Nicephorus, even though writing Atticizing Greek well must have been difficult at 
a time when the schools seem not to have taught it well. We can see Nicephorus 
struggling with Attic in the two drafts of his Concise History, while the text of the 
Scriptor Incertus, probably by Sergius, shows that even an educated aristocrat might 
use much less classical language to compose a rough draft.°® 

In the eighth and early ninth century Byzantine historians were painfully aware 
of the recent decline in their system of education, which both Nicephorus and 
Theophanes deplore, probably echoing Trajan and Tarasius before them.“ The 
historians tried to demonstrate that at least they were not themselves affected by 
the general decline, which Trajan blamed on his enemy Justinian II and Tarasius 
and Theophanes blamed on the iconoclasts. The idea that Iconoclasm was linked 
with ignorance took hold among iconophiles, and after 815 iconoclasts tried 
to refute it through their own scholarly efforts.” By the early ninth century, 
scholarship had regained its prestige among both iconophiles and iconoclasts, 
and Theognostus the Grammarian, Ignatius the Deacon, and Photius all prided 
themselves on their learning. One of the most obvious ways to display one’s clas- 
sical education was naturally to write Atticizing Greek, or at least to use Atticizing 
trappings like the optative mood and the dual number and classicisms like 
“Byzantium” for Constantinople and “Scythians” for Slavs. Photius, Symeon the 
Logothete, and Psellus were leading exponents of classicizing middle Byzantine 
Greek.’! The same antiquarian tendency that led middle Byzantine historians to 
try to write in Attic evidently lay behind their greater interest in recording the 
history of much earlier times. 

While in general middle Byzantine historians tried to imitate classical mod- 
els, not all of them followed the classical practice of dividing histories into 
books, which had also been a feature of church histories. Only fourteen middle 
Byzantine writers are known to have used book divisions in their histories, includ- 
ing Michael Glycas and Nicetas Choniates, who called their divisions “parts.”’? 


68 See above, pp. 28-30 (Nicephorus) and 93-97 (Sergius). 

© Nicephorus, Concise History 52, and Theophanes A.M. 6218 (405.10-14). 

70 See Mango, "Availability," especially pp. 29-35 and 43-45, and Treadgold, Byzantine 
Revival, pp. 63-65, 125, 192-93, 207-13, 261, and 373-78. 

71 See Browning, "Language," especially pp. 116-17 (on Photius’ "program, however 
naively expressed, of restoration of the classicizing Hochsprache in all its Atticising purity 
and rejection of Hellenistic Koine or any other intermediate register"), 118-19 (on Symeon 
the Logothete), and 119-20 (on Psellus and his praise for Symeon the Logothete). 

7? The author of the Great Chronography, Nicetas the Paphlagonian, Theodore Daphno- 
pates(?), Genesius, Manuel the Protospatharius, Leo the Deacon, Theodore of Side(?), 


ru 
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Admittedly, in the earlier period short histories had often been presented as single 
books, and eight middle Byzantine histories could fall into that category. A few 
of the lost histories may also have been divided into books without our knowing 
about it.” Moreover, some anomalous histories like Theophanes’ Chronography, 
Photius' Bibliotheca, Ignatius' Hesychius Epitome, and Constantine VII's Historical 
Excerpts had their own divisions, which took the place of books. Yet George 
Syncellus, George the Monk, Symeon the Logothete, Pseudo-Symeon, Attaliates, 
Scylitzes, Cedrenus, and Manasses all wrote long histories without using any 
divisions. Inconveniently for us, John Xiphilinus even epitomized the numbered 
books of Cassius Dio without labeling Dio's books or indicating where they began 
or ended, and the Historical Excerpts often omit book divisions as well. Even after 
the disappearance of the papyrus rolls that had originally been numbered as 
books, book divisions could still be useful for purposes of reference—for example, 
"as we have said in Book IL," or “as we shall mention in Book VII." Most middle 
Byzantine historians, however, seem not to have thought of this, adding book 
divisions only as a classicizing affectation. 

Although the middle Byzantine historians who wrote important contemporary 
histories were a small minority, those whose works survive have much in com- 
mon. They include the three great names of Michael Psellus, Anna Comnena, 
and Nicetas Choniates, but also Leo the Deacon, Michael Attaliates, Nicephorus 
Bryennius, John Cinnamus, and Eustathius of Thessalonica. These eight are the 
middle Byzantine historians whose literary qualities are most admired today. All 
of them wrote not just competent Atticizing Greek but histories of the classical 
type that had been established by Thucydides, their fellow contemporary his- 
torian. All but Attaliates and Eustathius divided their histories into books, and 
Eustathius' work is short enough to be considered a single book. All draw heavily 
on their own experiences except Bryennius, who had planned to devote most 
of his history to his lifetime but was interrupted by his death. With the partial 
exception of Eustathius, all eight historians concern themselves mainly with 
emperors and their ministers and generals. All these histories attempt and attain 
a certain classicizing objectivity, except for Psellus on Michael VII, Attaliates on 
Nicephorus III, and Cinnamus on Manuel I. All, except in occasional digressions 
and invented speeches, hold their reader's interest with convincing portraits of 
historical figures. Although perhaps the least inspired of the eight is the earliest, 
Leo the Deacon, who wrote before Psellus began the series of the liveliest middle 
Byzantine histories, even Leo's history has its literary merits. 


Michael Psellus, Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna Comnena, John Zonaras, Michael Glycas, John 
Cinnamus, and Nicetas Choniates. 

73 Trajan, Tarasius, Nicephorus, Sergius, the ninth-century author of the Continuation of 
Theophanes from 829 to 844, Arethas(?), Theodore of Sebastea, Demetrius of Cyzicus, and 
Eustathius. 

74 Theognostus, the Continuation of Theophanes from 829 to 844, the History of Basil 
and Leo, Nicephorus the Deacon(?), Theodore of Side, and John the Monk. 

75 One may add Nicephorus' Concise Chronography, Peter of Alexandria, and the chroni- 
cles of Cambridge and Brussels. 
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In some respects the nine contemporary histories that are lost to us seem 
likely to have resembled the eight that survive, though the lost histories seem 
to have been fairly short, like Eustathius’s. The contemporary historians whose 
work we know only in part were Trajan the Patrician, Tarasius, Sergius Confessor, 
the authors of the ninth-century Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes to 
829, its further Continuation from 829 to 844, and the History of Basil and Leo, 
Nicephorus the Deacon, Theodore of Sebastea, Demetrius of Cyzicus, and John the 
Monk. Since all of these wrote before Psellus, we should not expect them to have 
composed something as sophisticated as his Chronography. Yet all of them prob- 
ably wrote competent classicizing Greek by the standards of their times, except 
for Sergius, who evidently died before he could polish his style. All nine probably 
drew on their own experience of contemporary emperors and officials. In the 
summaries of their histories by Theophanes, Nicephorus, Symeon the Logothete, 
and Scylitzes we can find enough vivid details and intelligent comments to make 
us wish we had the original texts. Several of the contemporary supplements to 
the world histories are also well done, including those of Theophanes (evidently 
composed by George Syncellus), Symeon the Logothete, and John Zonaras. The 
summaries that we have of the lost contemporary supplements by Theognostus 
the Grammarian, Nicetas the Paphlagonian, and Manuel the Protospatharius are 
also detailed and interesting. 

How well the contemporary historians knew the leading historical figures of their 
day is sometimes hard to judge. Psellus, Attaliates, Anna, and Nicetas Choniates 
knew the emperors and their ministers quite well, and exploited their knowledge 
skillfully. Other historians whose work benefited from their acquaintance with the 
people they described were Tarasius, Theognostus, Sergius Confessor, Symeon the 
Logothete, Bryennius, Cinnamus, and Eustathius, and to a lesser degree Nicephorus 
the Deacon, Leo the Deacon, Demetrius of Cyzicus, John the Monk, and Zonaras. 
The patriarch Nicephorus, Photius, Theodore Daphnopates, Genesius, Constantine 
VII, and Scylitzes were important people who knew many emperors and officials 
well but failed to describe them in histories. Theodore of Sebastea, the historian of 
Basil II, appears to have had at most a distant acquaintance with Basil or anyone 
close to him; as a result, that important emperor is less familiar to us than many 
far less consequential emperors, bureaucrats, and generals. What Scylitzes’ sum- 
mary of Theodore of Sebastea tells us about Basil is much less vivid than the short 
account of him in Psellus’ Chronography, probably because Psellus related what he 
had heard from Isaac Comnenus, who really had known Basil.”° 

Some modern scholars have seen middle Byzantine contemporary histories 
chiefly as exercises in imperial propaganda that use classical language for the 
unclassical purpose of praising certain emperors and condemning others. 
Doubtless the authors of Constantine VII's official histories were commissioned 
to praise Constantine's supposed ancestor Basil I and to denigrate his predecessor 


76 See above, p. 289 and n. 90. 
77 E.g., Jenkins, “Classical Background,” and Scott, “Classical Tradition." 
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and victim Michael III. Of course most iconophile historians were hostile to 
most iconoclast emperors, and Psellus, Attaliates, and Cinnamus distorted their 
histories to praise Michael VII, Nicephorus III, and Manuel I. Byzantium was an 
absolute monarchy, with the corresponding incentives to seek the emperor’s favor 
and to avoid his displeasure. Middle Byzantine historians also shared the common 
human inclination to put personal enemies in an unfavorable light, as we see 
when Theophanes (probably copying George Syncellus) describes Nicephorus I, 
Anna describes her brother John II, or Nicetas Choniates describes Basil Camaterus 
and Constantine Mesopotamites. Displaying another typically human tendency, 
Psellus can be found depicting himself in a favorable light. 

As a rule, however, obvious propaganda is the exception in middle Byzantine 
histories, which are often surprisingly objective. We have already seen how 
seldom most of the historians refer to themselves. Already in the iconophile 
continuation of Trajan the Patrician, probably composed by Tarasius, we see 
an unexpected ambivalence about Artavasdus, the iconophile rebel against the 
iconoclast Constantine V.’® The part of Theophanes’ chronicle probably com- 
posed by George Syncellus is remarkably evenhanded in describing most of the 
emperors and patriarchs of its time.” The History of Basil and Leo seems to have 
had both good and bad things to say about Basil I and Leo VI.9 Even Constantine 
VII's official historians praise the justice of Theophilus, a fervent iconoclast and 
the father of their villain, Michael III. Psellus, Attaliates, and Nicetas Choniates 
have both good and bad things to say about nearly every emperor in their histo- 
ries. Whatever personal grudges Choniates nursed, he says nothing worse about 
Camaterus and Mesopotamites than about Isaac II and Alexius III, who had pro- 
moted the historian to the highest offices in their governments, and he makes 
a persuasive case that all four contributed to the ruin of the empire. Thucydides 
himself obviously bore a grudge against Cleon and Hyperbolus but still makes a 
plausible case that they contributed to the ruin of Athens. 

Most middle Byzantine contemporary historians seem to have relied chiefly 
on their own memories and oral sources, not on written records. Anna Comnena 
tells us that she interviewed old soldiers who had served under her father, and 
she probably had other oral sources as well! We have good reasons to think 
that Nicephorus Bryennius and Nicetas Choniates also sought out and gathered 
information from surviving participants in past events.? We find occasional 
evidence of different historians' using the imperial archives, to which many of 
them must have had access as high-ranking officials. Anna Comnena, Nicetas 
Choniates, and the historians identified here as Trajan the Patrician, Tarasius, 
and Theodore Daphnopates all cited material that seems to have come from the 
state archives, while George Syncellus appears to have consulted the archives of 


78 See above, pp. 23-24. 

7? See above, pp. 46-48. 

80 See above, pp. 130-32. 

8! See above, pp. 362-63. 

82 See above, pp. 349-51 (Bryennius) and 444-45 (Nicetas Choniates). 
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the patriarchate of Constantinople. When Tarasius and Theodore Daphnopates 
wrote their histories they seem actually to have been serving as protoasecretis, 
the official who kept the state archives. When Psellus wrote his Chronography, 
he may well have remembered from his previous service as protoasecretis the 
approximate amount of the reserve in the treasury when Basil II died.5* With the 
possible exception of Tarasius, however, no historian did systematic research in 
the archives, which, as has been noted, were probably stored in a way that made 
finding earlier records largely a matter of chance.5 

Locating the right books also required some luck. We have seen that the 
imperial library was probably so disorganized that even Theodore Daphnopates, 
Symeon the Logothete, John Scylitzes, and Constantine VII’s researchers failed 
to find some relevant books there.8° Even well-known books could be hard to 
find. To take one significant example, Procopius’ Wars was the most popular and 
most readily available early Byzantine history, if we are to judge from the manu- 
scripts still extant, and at least eight middle Byzantine historians made use of it.87 
Because of its size, the Wars was as a rule copied into two separate manuscript vol- 
umes, the first containing Books I-IV and the second Books V-VIII. Among mid- 
dle Byzantine historians, only Constantine VII’s researchers seem to have found 
both volumes. Apparently Tarasius, Theophanes, Photius, Daphnopates, Leo 
the Deacon, and Choniates used only the first volume, and Cinnamus only the 
second.®® The first volume may have been more common because people would 
naturally have tended to start reading Procopius’ work at the beginning, and to 
acquire just the first volume if they could afford only one.9? While some histori- 
ans may well have seen both volumes of the Wars, none apart from Constantine 
VII's researchers appears to have had both on hand when he wrote. One would, 
however, have expected all these historians, except perhaps for Theophanes, to 
have been able to work in the imperial library, which should have had both vol- 
umes. Those who did research in other libraries would have had still more trouble 
finding what they wanted. 


83 See above, pp. 16 (Trajan), 21 (Tarasius?), 45 (George Syncellus), 168-69, 172-73, and 
193 (Theodore Daphnopates?), 381 (Anna), and 443-44 (Nicetas Choniates). 

84 Psellus, Chronography 1.31. 

85 See above, pp. 6 and n. 23 (on the archives) and 21 (on Tarasius). 

86 See above, pp. 162 (Constantine VII's researchers) and 335 (Scylitzes). 

87 See Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, pp. 371-73. Colonna, Storici, p. 109, lists fifty- 
four MSS of the Wars. 

88 See above, pp. 20 and n. 82 (Tarasius[?], referring to Book II), 68 (Theophanes, referring 
only to Books I-IV), 176 and n. 87 (Daphnopates[?], referring only to Books II-IV), 243 and 
n. 68 (Leo the Deacon, referring only to Books I-IV), 415 and n. 130 (Cinnamus, referring 
only to Books V and VIII), and 448 and n. 164 (Nicetas Choniates, referring only to Books 
I and IV). Note that Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 63, summarizes only Books I and II; though 
he claims to have read all eight books and his summary ends with a lacuna (see Treadgold, 
Nature, p. 79), he may have summarized only the first volume. 

8° The fact that today we have more MSS of the second volume (33) than of the first (21) 
illustrates that the preservation of MSS can vary over time for reasons that are difficult to 
determine. 
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Under the circumstances, even though the middle Byzantine historians wrote 
mostly derivative works about the times before their own, those who wrote con- 
temporary histories had distinct advantages. Most of the contemporary historians, 
like Thucydides and Xenophon before them, had been well placed to know the 
main political events of their times and were well acquainted with others who 
knew still more. All things being equal, the classical historians’ idea that the 
best man to record events was a participant in them had much to recommend 
it. Psellus, Anna, Attaliates, Choniates, and some others have accordingly left us 
animated and largely reliable pictures of the politics of their times. Our knowledge 
of the warfare of those times has suffered somewhat from their lack of military 
experience and interests, especially in comparison with Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Ammianus, or Procopius. Nonetheless, Anna, Attaliates, and Cinnamus, by draw- 
ing on their own experience and that of their informants, managed to write 
competent accounts of a number of battles and campaigns. Our knowledge of 
the middle Byzantine Church is also limited because, in comparison with the 
church historians of the earlier period, few authors of surviving middle Byzantine 
contemporary histories were active churchmen. Our knowledge of the Church 
would probably be improved if we had the complete histories of Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, Theodore of Sebastea, and Demetrius of Cyzicus. For most pur- 
poses, however, the middle Byzantine histories are as informative and perceptive 
as those of earlier Byzantine times. 


The historiography 


Arbitrary though historical divisions usually are, the time from the late seventh 
century to the early thirteenth was a distinct period in the development of 
Byzantine historiography. The seventh century, with the loss of Egypt, Syria, 
Armenia, and most of the Balkans, brought drastic changes in the empire’s 
administration, education, society, and culture. The class of decurions, which 
had produced many earlier historians, finally vanished. The central bureaucracy, 
which had produced some other earlier historians, shrank and was reorganized. 
The institutions of higher learning that had trained many earlier historians dis- 
appeared, and the secondary schools that had taught almost all historians to read 
and write classical and classicizing Greek became fewer and worse. Moreover, 
potential historians were uncertain what to write, because they could not know 
the outcome of the empire’s current military crises and political upheavals. These 
shocks are reflected in the seventy-five-year gap in Byzantine historiography 
between the continuation of John of Antioch around 645 and the history of 
Trajan the Patrician around 720. Trajan is the only Byzantine historian known 
to have written during the 135 years between 645 and 780. This was a dramatic 
break, because throughout the whole Byzantine period historians appeared at 
an average rate of around one every eleven years. Such an interruption seems to 
have been unprecedented in Greek historiography since Herodotus. The seventh- 
century division between the early and middle periods of Byzantine historiogra- 
phy is not artificial. 
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The fall of Constantinople in 1204 to the army of the Fourth Crusade also 
brought drastic changes. The empire lost its capital altogether, as had not hap- 
pened in the seventh century. This time the central bureaucracy, which had 
employed most of the middle Byzantine historians, was dissolved, and the state 
archives and many books and libraries were destroyed. The secondary schools that 
had trained historians also disappeared, along with the relatively small institu- 
tions of higher learning that had trained some historians and employed several 
others. The Byzantine successor states gradually developed new bureaucracies and 
schools, but on a far smaller scale than those of the empire before 1204. Once 
again, potential historians were uncertain what to write. Besides having no idea 
what would happen next, they had lost their main subject, the Empire of the 
Romans, unless they could convince themselves that it was being reconstituted 
in Nicaea, Trebizond, or Epirus. Nicetas Choniates seems to have left his his- 
tory unfinished in despair. No event between the seventh century and 1204 had 
caused nearly so much trauma to the Byzantines or to Byzantine historiography. 
Although one may make a case for using other dates to define periods in the 
history of the Byzantine state and society, the seventh century and 1204 clearly 
define a period in Byzantine historiography that was distinct from what came 
earlier or later. 

Between the seventh century and the Fourth Crusade Byzantine historiography 
naturally underwent a course of change and development. On the whole it can be 
considered a course of improvement, in the sense that histories tended to become 
longer, more widely read, more sophisticated, and better written. After Trajan 
the Patrician revived contemporary Byzantine historiography with his Concise 
Chronicle around 720, Tarasius apparently continued Trajan’s work with another 
short history to 781. With the restoration of the icons in 787, Nicephorus’ Concise 
History and the Great Chronography revived the practice of compiling histories of 
earlier times from previous histories. This sort of historiography was brought to 
a much more advanced level by the remarkable world chronicle mostly compiled 
by George Syncellus and completed by Theophanes in 814. In all, the thirty- 
five years of the first restoration of the icons between 780 and 815 generated 
an impressive total of seven histories by iconophile writers who were evidently 
trying to repair what they saw as the damage done by Iconoclasm to Byzantine 
knowledge of the past. For some three centuries George and Theophanes enjoyed 
reputations as Byzantium’s foremost world historians, and their works exercised a 
powerful influence on the many world histories that were written after them. 

After the return of Iconoclasm in 815, Theognostus the Grammarian seems to 
have summarized Theophanes’ history to remove its iconophile views, then to have 
continued it until 829 without either criticizing Iconoclasm or strongly defending 
it. Sergius Confessor, having been exiled as an iconophile in 833, attempted to write 
a continuation of Nicephorus’ Concise History from an iconophile point of view 
but died before he could finish his work. Meanwhile the less staunch iconophile 
Ignatius the Deacon made a modest contribution to reviving the history of lit- 
erature by preparing a biographical dictionary of authors up to himself. After the 
second restoration of the icons, in 843, Photius produced a more comprehensive 
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if quite haphazard history of literature in his monumental Bibliotheca. Otherwise 
the historiography of the seventy years after 843 was unremarkable, represented 
only by the lost Continuation of Theophanes from 829 to 844, and the primarily 
theological Concise Chronicle of George the Monk. The next contemporary history 
seems to have been the lost History of Basil I and Leo VI, written around 913. It 
was followed around 921 by the uneven and polemical Secret History of Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, which was also eventually lost, though it had substantial influence 
on subsequent histories of the years from 813 to 921 and survived into the four- 
teenth century. 

After an interval of thirty years or so when historiography was dormant, in the 
second half of the tenth century it revived under the patronage of Constantine 
VII (945-59), who himself supervised the preparation of his massive Historical 
Excerpts. The emperor also commissioned three histories that together continued 
Theophanes’ account up to 886: Joseph Genesius’ Reigns and the Life of Basil 
and Theophanes Continuatus, both probably written by Theodore Daphnopates. 
Manuel the Protospatharius seems then to have incorporated these works into 
a history continuing Theophanes until 948. Constantine VII had also patron- 
ized Symeon the Logothete, who around 968 compiled the two editions of his 
mostly derivative world history, the second edition extending to 963. Symeon the 
Logothete may also have sponsored the much-expanded version of his work that 
we call Pseudo-Symeon. An historian who was probably Nicephorus the Deacon 
composed a contemporary history around 971, while a more derivative history of 
the years from 959 to 976 was prepared by Leo the Deacon around 995. Around 
the same date, Theodore of Side compiled a mostly derivative history to continue 
Theophanes to 976, which was later continued to 1025 by his nephew Theodore 
of Sebastea. Theodore of Sebastea’s history was in its turn continued by Demetrius 
of Cyzicus around 1043 and John the Monk around 1058. Until this point, middle 
Byzantine histories formed a large body of competent work, but none that was 
truly outstanding. 

Soon after John the Monk, around 1062, Michael Psellus composed a strikingly 
different kind of contemporary history in his Chronography, a penetrating mem- 
oir of the many emperors he had served, for which he wrote a continuation in 
1074. Meanwhile Michael Attaliates wrote a creditable though less brilliant con- 
temporary history of his own in two editions, around 1075 and 1079. Then John 
Scylitzes produced a comprehensive summary of contemporary histories that 
covered the years from 813 to 1079, and George Cedrenus combined Scylitzes’ 
work with that of Pseudo-Symeon. Though Nicephorus Bryennius failed to finish 
his contemporary history before he died in 1138, his widow, Anna Comnena, 
superseded his work with her admirable Alexiad before her death around 1153. 
Nicephorus and Anna belonged to an important group who wrote histories in 
the middle of the twelfth century, including the world historians John Zonaras, 
Constantine Manasses, and Michael Glycas and the contemporary historians John 
Cinnamus and Eustathius of Thessalonica. Finally Nicetas Choniates composed 
the last and in some ways the best of the middle Byzantine histories in four 
versions between 1202 and his death in 1217. 
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The reasons middle Byzantine historiography developed as it did may become 
clearer if the original histories and derivative histories are considered separately. 
The derivative histories, most of which reached recent times after beginning either 
with the Creation or with the end of Theophanes’ history in 813, were mostly 
written to supersede one another. The first derivative histories of the period, dat- 
ing from the revival of learning after the first phase of Iconoclasm, were the lost 
Great Chronography of around 787 and the chronological tables and Concise History 
of Nicephorus around 791. Some twenty years later, evidently finding these works 
too short and uncritical, George Syncellus, assisted by Theophanes, replaced them 
with a comprehensive and explicitly iconophile history that found a lasting place 
in Byzantine scholarship. Around 832 Theognostus the Grammarian apparently 
condensed and continued Theophanes’ history to make it acceptable to icono- 
clasts. Since iconophiles found Theognostus’ work unsatisfactory, an epitomator 
of Theophanes prepared his own iconophile condensation and continuation of 
Theophanes to 829 around 850. Apparently finding this version insufficiently 
didactic and theological, around 875 George the Monk composed his Concise 
Chronicle, a new iconophile version of world history to 843. Around 921 Nicetas 
the Paphlagonian produced his own idiosyncratic world chronicle, the Secret 
History, to denounce what he thought were betrayals of Christian principles, espe- 
cially by Patriarch Photius and Emperor Leo VI. 

In the mid-tenth century, Constantine VII’s researchers took a more scholarly 
approach to world history in compiling both the Historical Excerpts and their three 
composite histories extending from 813 to 886. Since they neglected to bring their 
work fully up to date, Manuel the Protospatharius summarized and continued 
it to 948. Because Manuel had begun only with 813 and Theophanes with 284, 
Symeon the Logothete and Pseudo-Symeon made the work of Theophanes and 
Manuel into a world history by extending it back to the Creation and forward to 
963. Perhaps feeling that other recent histories were too long, Theodore of Side 
wrote another continuation of Theophanes until 976. Around 1095, when earlier 
world histories were more than a century out of date, John Scylitzes prepared 
yet another account of the period after Theophanes, summarizing contemporary 
histories first until 1057 and then until 1079. Since Scylitzes’ version was still not 
a world history, because it began only with 813, George Cedrenus made it into a 
world history by adding the part of Pseudo-Symeon up to 813. For more critical 
readers of world history, around 1145 John Zonaras compiled a more compre- 
hensive world history from a better selection of sources. For less critical readers, 
Constantine Manasses composed his verse chronicle, and Michael Glycas his 
moralizing version. 

When we turn from derivative works to original ones, we find that most of 
the events of Byzantine history from 645 to 1206 were originally recorded in 
segments by single contemporary historians. These contemporary historians 
appeared at intervals, often a generation or two after the last contemporary his- 
torian had written, when the intervening events were in danger of being forgot- 
ten. We are fortunate that the continuation of John of Antioch extended to 645, 
because Trajan the Patrician wrote his original account of the years from 629 to 
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720 somewhat too late, when the earliest events, even some that were later than 
645, had already passed out of living memory. Tarasius appears to have written his 
continuation of Trajan from 721 to 781 just in time. For the years from 781 to 813, 
our main source is the account apparently written by George Syncellus and copied 
by Theophanes. Our best information on the period from 813 to 829 seems to 
derive from the contemporary history of Theognostus the Grammarian, since we 
have no more than fragments of the history from 769 to 828 by Sergius Confessor. 
For the years from 829 to 844 the anonymous Continuation of Theophanes from 
829 to 844 provided crucial information, because no other contemporary history 
seems to have been written at the time. 

For the period after the restoration of the icons in 843, our surviving sources 
show dependence on the anonymous History of Basil and Leo to 912 and on the 
Secret History of Nicetas the Paphlagonian to 921. Yet neither of those authors was 
very well informed about the period soon after 844, which was well in the past 
when they wrote. Our best information on the years between 921 and 948 appears 
to come from Manuel the Protospatharius, and for the years between 948 and 971 
from Nicephorus the Deacon; both Manuel and Nicephorus seem to have been 
contemporary historians writing within forty years of the events they recorded. 
Our scanty knowledge of the eventful years from 971 to 976 can be blamed on 
Theodore of Side and Leo the Deacon, who were both past childhood at the time 
but appear to have been nearly helpless when they lacked written sources. The 
defects of Theodore of Sebastea’s short contemporary account of the period from 
976 to 1025 have already been noted. The contemporary accounts of Demetrius 
of Cyzicus from 1025 to 1043 and of John the Monk from 1025 to 1057 seem to 
have been rather longer and more detailed than Theodore of Sebastea’s work. 

By this time, however, we have the splendid contemporary history of Michael 
Psellus from 976 to 1074. Though Psellus’ knowledge is understandably limited 
before 1028, later on his insight into the ruling circles he knew well is invaluable. 
We also have the knowledgeable contemporary history of Michael Attaliates from 
1034 to 1079, which largely overlaps with Psellus’ work. From 1070 to 1080 we 
have the partly original and quite competent history of Nicephorus Bryennius, 
and from 1071 to 1118 we have the mostly original, well-researched, and thor- 
oughly intelligent Alexiad of Anna Comnena. John Zonaras’ short account of the 
years from 1081 to 1118 is also valuable as a more critical corrective to Anna’s 
highly favorable view of Alexius I. After 1118 we have the contemporary history 
of John Cinnamus until 1176 (originally until 1180) and the different versions 
of the contemporary history of Nicetas Choniates until 1206, another insightful 
account by a high-ranking official. 

The contemporary accounts beginning with Psellus’ Chronography differ from the 
earlier ones in several ways. First, Psellus’ and his successors’ reports on their times 
are generally better informed, more detailed, and more incisive than the earlier 
contemporary accounts seem to have been. Second, for most of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries we have more than one independent contemporary source, as is 
very rarely the case for the seventh through tenth centuries. Another striking differ- 
ence is that all the contemporary accounts by Psellus and the historians after him 
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are substantially preserved today, while all but one of the significant contemporary 
accounts before Psellus are lost to us in their original form. The one earlier account 
that survives is the short concluding supplement to Theophanes’ chronicle, which 
Theophanes seems to have copied from a narrative by George Syncellus. Part of 
the reason for this difference in preservation before and after Psellus is presumably 
that all kinds of middle Byzantine histories starting with Psellus are substantially 
preserved. On the other hand, about half of all histories before Psellus are also 
preserved, but only one out of seventeen of the contemporary accounts is among 
them. Moreover, the contemporary accounts of Psellus and his successors mostly 
survive in very few manuscripts. Evidently few Byzantines read the contemporary 
accounts before Psellus, and not many more read the later ones. 

We should not, however, simply conclude that the Byzantines thought world 
histories were more important than contemporary histories. Like most readers 
up to the present, Byzantine readers did not necessarily read the books that they 
most admired. No educated Byzantine would have thought that George the Monk 
or Constantine Manasses was a greater writer than Psellus or Nicetas Choniates, 
just as no Byzantine would have thought that a convenient summary of biblical 
history was more praiseworthy than the Bible itself. For educated Byzantines, 
Thucydides was the greatest historian, the only historian taught at school, 
and in a different class from mere compilers like Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, or Dio Cassius. We can gather something about the opinion 
Psellus had of derivative histories by looking at his own Concise History, a work so 
slipshod that it seems to show contempt for the whole genre. Many Byzantines 
respected the scholarship of careful and detailed derivative histories like those of 
George Syncellus, Theophanes, and Zonaras, which were considered important to 
read for the information they contained. Yet an original contemporary history, if 
well done, was literature of a higher order, because it fulfilled the historian’s duty 
to preserve the memory of events that would otherwise have been lost to future 
generations. Derivative world histories at best made what was already preserved 
more easily accessible, because the duty of a derivative historian was to add noth- 
ing of his own, except perhaps a better prose style. 

Thus the most gifted Byzantine historians were almost always contemporary 
historians, like Ammianus and Procopius in the earlier period. Psellus’ prose may 
have been too difficult for many Byzantine readers, but Psellus enjoyed wide 
respect among the well-educated as a scholar and as a writer. His Chronography 
strongly influenced not just Anna Comnena and Nicetas Choniates but Nicephorus 
Bryennius and John Zonaras, and it had some impact on Attaliates, Scylitzes, and 
Glycas. What had evidently changed by the middle of the eleventh century is 
that the audience for secular literature had grown just large enough, and refined 
enough, both to attract gifted writers to contemporary history and to allow their 
works to be read and copied enough to reach us.” In the ninth century, Photius 


°° Cf. Mango, Byzantium, pp. 237-38: “We are greatly indebted to the small band of 
educated civil servants and clergymen who presided over the transmission of the antique 
heritage in the ninth and tenth centuries, but we cannot describe them as constituting a 
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had the talent needed to write a formal history, but he lacked a sufficient read- 
ership for such a work. He therefore wrote his Bibliotheca in the form of a long 
letter to his favorite brother, which must then have been circulated among a few 
friends.?! In the eleventh century, Psellus may have written his Chronography in 
the first place because Constantine X had asked for it, but once it was written it 
found a certain number of readers.?? They included Anna Comnena and Nicetas 
Choniates, whom it inspired to write contemporary histories of their own.?? 

The question of the relative popularity of different Byzantine histories is a 
vexed one, because the best indicator available to us, the number of our surviving 
manuscripts, has serious defects. Our sample of some six hundred manuscripts 
containing middle Byzantine histories is relatively small, and includes post- 
Byzantine manuscripts and manuscripts of only parts or summaries of histories.?* 
Yet late manuscripts must have been copied from earlier manuscripts, and the 
existence of manuscripts of parts or summaries of histories shows at least some 
degree of interest in their contents. While the overwhelming majority of our 
manuscripts date from after the Fourth Crusade, the works that existed in the 
largest number of copies in 1204 were presumably those most likely to survive the 
disaster, and relatively few works seem to have been lost in the subsequent period. 
Nevertheless, realizing that the preservation of manuscripts depends partly on 
chance, we should be careful not to attach much importance to small differences 
in numbers of manuscripts. We can, however, reasonably suppose that a history 
now preserved in fifty manuscripts was read by more Byzantines than a history 
now preserved in one manuscript, or none. 

A half-dozen middle Byzantine histories appear in more than forty of our manu- 
scripts. The most common, in almost a hundred manuscripts, is the popularizing 


sufficient forum for the production of a literature whose aim was to entertain and to please. 
... Only when the cities revived in about the eleventh century were more favourable condi- 
tions once again introduced: this is fully confirmed by the writings that have come down 
to us. ... We should not imagine, of course, that this new public was either large or that it 
extended beyond the major centres of Constantinople and Thessalonica." 

91 Cf. my remarks in Treadgold, "Photius," p. 16: "Literature needs an audience. A 
Byzantine who expected to reach a hundred or more people in a dozen or more places 
needed to write something and have it copied. ... But a Byzantine who expected to reach 
fewer than fifty people in a single city might not bother to circulate copies of his work; he 
might simply invite his audience to his house to talk, or at most circulate a single draft of his 
writing among them. Such was the case in the ninth century for Byzantine secular literature, 
which interested only a few students, teachers and civil servants in Constantinople." 

92 See above, pp. 290-91 and n. 94. 

°3 Cf. Mango, Byzantium, p. 246: "It is a sad commentary on the taste of the Byzantine 
public that [Psellus’] Chronographia should have come down to us in a single [complete] 
manuscript. Yet it was certainly used, even plagiarized, by later historians, notably 
Bryennius, Anna Comnena and Zonaras. And it may be said that after Psellus the qualities 
of personal observation and a lifelike portrayal of character were not lost." 

°4 Although 635 is the actual total of the numbers of the MSS listed in the table on 
pp. 490-92 below and compiled from Colonna, Storici, a number of those MSS include more 
than one history. Note that Colonna's listings for early Byzantine histories omit all the church 
histories, which she intended to include in a second volume that was never published. 
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world history composed by Constantine Manasses in verse. The second most 
common is the long and rather scholarly world history of John Zonaras. Next 
comes the Concise Chronography of the patriarch Nicephorus, a collection of short 
chronological tables going back to Adam that must chiefly have been used as a 
reference work. The other three histories in this group, in descending order of 
numbers of manuscripts, are the moralizing world histories of Michael Glycas and 
George the Monk, and the long but more entertaining world history of George 
Cedrenus. That all of these are world histories, and as such overwhelmingly 
derivative, seems to be significant. One may suspect that not just Nicephorus’ 
tables but the other histories were often used as reference works. Nonetheless, 
many people surely read the works of Manasses and Glycas, which are among the 
easiest of the middle Byzantine histories to read. The compilations of Zonaras and 
Cedrenus had much to attract anyone interested in history, and the compilation 
of George the Monk had much to offer anyone interested in Christian literature. 

Another seven middle Byzantine histories are preserved in fewer than forty but 
more than twenty of our manuscripts. These are remarkably erudite works. The 
most common of them is the history of Nicetas Choniates in its various versions. 
Apparently later Byzantines had considerable interest in learning about the dis- 
aster that had befallen their empire in 1204, and realized that Nicetas provided 
the definitive contemporary account. Next in the number of manuscripts come 
the history of George Syncellus from the Creation to 284, the world history of 
Symeon the Logothete in its different versions (some ascribed to authors other 
than Symeon), and Theophanes’ continuation of George Syncellus to 813. John 
Scylitzes’ continuation of Theophanes comes next. Probably some educated 
Byzantines kept the works of George Syncellus, Theophanes, and Scylitzes to make 
a set comprising all of world history. Surprisingly, the next most common work is 
Constantine VII’s Historical Excerpts, chiefly its excerpts on embassies. Last in this 
group comes John Xiphilinus’ Epitome of Cassius Dio. Byzantines who wanted to 
read Constantine’s Historical Excerpts and the works of Nicetas Choniates, George 
Syncellus, Theophanes, Scylitzes, Symeon the Logothete, and Xiphilinus appear 
likely to have had serious historical interests. 

The rest of the middle Byzantine histories are preserved in fewer than twenty 
manuscripts. In fact, none survives in more than fourteen manuscripts, and 
only the most common of them, Anna Comnena’s Alexiad, survives in more 
than six. We have four to six manuscripts of John Cinnamus’ history, the Life of 
Basil, Michael Attaliates’ History, and the patriarch Nicephorus’ Concise History. 
We have three manuscripts each of Theophanes Continuatus, the “Chronicle of 
Monemvasia,” Photius’ Bibliotheca, and the History of Leo the Deacon. We have 
two manuscripts each of Peter of Alexandria’s short chronicle, Pseudo-Symeon, the 
“Chronicle of Cambridge,” Genesius’ Reigns, and Psellus’ Chronography. Separate 
manuscripts also include two fragments probably derived from the otherwise lost 
history of Sergius Confessor. The histories that survive in just one manuscript 
are the “Chronicle of Brussels,” Psellus’ Concise History, Nicephorus Bryennius’ 
Material for History, and Eustathius’ On the Capture of Thessalonica. One manu- 
script preserves the few fragments that we have of the Great Chronography. This is 
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obviously a very mixed group, including the masterworks of Photius, Psellus, and 
Anna, the respectable productions of Leo, Attaliates, and Cinnamus, the official 
histories of Constantine VII, and some relatively minor chronicles. 

Finally we have the histories that have failed to survive in their original form 
in even a single manuscript. Several of these probably disappeared because their 
views disturbed Byzantine readers. Theognostus the Grammarian failed to con- 
demn Iconoclasm, as everyone was expected to do. The unknown author of 
the ninth-century Continuation of Theophanes from 829 to 844 condemned 
Theoctistus, whom most Byzantines revered for his part in restoring the icons. 
The unknown author of the History of Basil and Leo criticized Basil I and Leo VI, 
whom most Byzantines respected as founders of the long-lasting and generally 
successful Macedonian Dynasty. Nicetas the Paphlagonian condemned not just 
Leo VI but Photius, who was widely regarded as a saint. Nicephorus the Deacon 
denounced every emperor of his time but John I, including the generally admired 
Constantine VII and Nicephorus II. While we cannot confidently say that any of 
these histories was suppressed, we should not be surprised that few readers wanted 
to own copies of them, especially because most of the material in them could be 
found summarized elsewhere in less objectionable form. 

Aside from mere chance, which was certainly one factor, the best reason we can 
give for the disappearance of most of the other lost histories is usually that they 
were superseded when they were incorporated into later histories. Although the 
Suda praises the history of Trajan the Patrician, and everyone considered the patri- 
arch Tarasius a saint, the histories of Trajan and Tarasius survive only in the form of 
summaries by Nicephorus and Theophanes. Perhaps all copies of Tarasius’ history 
were destroyed during the second period of Iconoclasm, while later the prestige 
of the iconophile confessors Nicephorus and Theophanes gave their histories an 
advantage over Trajan’s, which the two of them had summarized. George Syncellus’ 
version of the chronicle of Theophilus of Edessa was incorporated into the histories 
of George himself and Theophanes but otherwise probably had a very limited circu- 
lation. The original version may also have included too much detail about events 
in Syria to interest most Byzantine readers. Symeon the Logothete summarized and 
superseded the history of Manuel the Protospatharius. Scylitzes epitomized and 
superseded the histories of Theodore of Side, Theodore of Sebastea, Demetrius of 
Cyzicus, and John the Monk. The first three of these seem not to have been particu- 
larly distinguished as history or as literature, and even John’s history was probably 
inferior to the excellent treatments of the same period by Psellus and Attaliates. 

We may still be struck by the fact that fewer Byzantines seem to have wanted to 
read the masterful contemporary histories of Psellus, Anna Comnena, and Nicetas 
Choniates than the derivative and pedestrian world histories of Manasses, Glycas, 
George the Monk, and Cedrenus. In fact, Choniates’ history seems to have been 
almost as popular as those world chronicles, despite being a contemporary his- 
tory of a comparatively short period that was composed in quite difficult Greek. 
The histories of Psellus and Anna were long, densely written, and highly detailed 
accounts of periods that would have seemed relatively unimportant to Byzantine 
readers as time went by. Even today, most readers tend to choose what they read 
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because of their interest in the subject of the book rather than its reputation as a 
monument of scholarship or literature. If anything, we should admire the sophis- 
tication of the unexpectedly large group that was interested in the voluminous 
and serious histories of John Zonaras and George Syncellus, and in Constantine 
VII's Historical Excerpts. The quality of most middle Byzantine histories, both 
contemporary and derivative, is quite high. Their authors appear to have tried to 
live up to the standards set by their predecessors as far back as Thucydides, with 
considerable success. 

Some modern scholars may still think that instead of the works of Psellus, Anna, 
and Choniates we should look at the popularizing histories of Manasses and 
Glycas to discover the interests of the ordinary Byzantine. Ordinary Byzantines, 
however, read nothing whatever, because they were illiterate. Even Byzantines 
with a primary education were unlikely to read any historical book but the Bible, 
because they would have found histories of any other kind too expensive to buy 
and too difficult to read. The fairly short and readable histories of Manasses and 
Glycas would have appealed above all to Byzantines with a secondary education 
who were not much interested in history but thought they ought to know some- 
thing about it. Since Manasses and Glycas themselves were more sophisticated 
than most of their readers, the ideas of those authors were not necessarily shared 
by their audience, except of course for ideas shared by nearly all Byzantines, like 
the main tenets of orthodox Christianity. To look in histories for the interests of 
Byzantines who had little interest in history is pointless. All the histories are evi- 
dence mainly for the interests of a modest-sized elite who took history seriously, 
liked to read it, and sometimes wrote it. 

Many middle Byzantine histories seem to show that their authors were not 
merely serious but pessimistic. Most were critical of even the best of their emperors 
and patriarchs. The iconophile historians cared more about denouncing iconoclasts 
than about celebrating the restoration of icons. When Byzantium began to win 
military victories and to expand in all directions, few historians wrote about the tri- 
umphs of Nicephorus II, John I, and Basil II. In fact, few middle Byzantine historians 
were much interested in military history at all. Anna Comnena, a partial exception, 
celebrated her father's incomplete restoration of a severely damaged empire during 
a reign considered calamitous by Alexius himself, whose achievements even Anna 
claimed were undone by his successors.’ The subjects that inspired the best efforts 
of Psellus and Nicetas Choniates were the failures of a series of mediocre or incom- 
petent rulers that led gradually but ineluctably to disaster. Pessimistic Byzantine 
historians had good classical models—Thucydides and Xenophon had taken the 
downfall of Athens and Sparta as their themes—but middle Byzantine historians 
could also have found models for more optimistic views of history in Herodotus, 
Polybius, and Plutarch, and even in Procopius. Yet by the time when Byzantine 
culture had progressed enough to produce truly great historians, the empire was 
already in terrible danger, as its great historians were perceptive enough to see. 
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Historians (birthplace: workplace): 
Each historian is indicated by a number in the list below. 
Each line joins an historian's birthplace with his workplace; 
an arrow with the historian's number points toward the 
workplace. The numbers of the historians whose birthplaces 
and workplaces were the same appear in boxes next to the 
names of their cities. 
1. Trajan the Patrician (Constantinople: Constantinople) 
2. Tarasius? (Constantinople: Constantinople) 
3. George Syncellus (Emesa?: Constantinople) 
4. Author of Great Chromography (Constantinople?: 
Constantinople) 
5. Nicephorus (Constantinople: Constantinople) 
6. Theophanes Confessor (Constantinople: Megas Agros) 
7. Theognostus the Grammarian (Sicily?; Constantinople) 
8. Sergius Confessor? (Constantinople: Princes’ Isles?) 
9. Ignatius the Deacon (Amastris?: Constantinople) 
10. Photius (Constantinople: Constantinople) 


11. Epitomator of Theophanes (Constantinople?: 27. Theodore of Sebastea (Constantinople?: Sebastea) 
Constantinople?) 28. Author of “Chronicle of Brussels” (Constantinople?: 

12. George the Monk (Constantinople?: Constantinople?) Constantinople) 

13. Peter of Alexandria (Alexandria: Constantinople) 29. Demetrius of Cyzicus (Constantinople: 

14. Arethas of Patras? (Patras: Constantinople) Constantinop el . . 

15. Author of History of Basil | and Leo VI 30. John the Monk (Lydia: Constantinople?) 
(Constantinople?: Constantinople) 31. Michael Pse us (Constantinople: Constantinople) 

16. Nicetas the Paphlagonian (Heraclea Pontica?: 32. John Xiphilinus the Younger (Trebizond: 
Heraclea Pontica) Constantinople) : . 

17. Theodore Daphnopates? (Constantinople: 33. Michael Attaliates (Attalia: Constantinople) 
Constantinople 34. John Scylitzes (Thracesian Theme: Constantinople) 

18. Joseph Genesius (Constantinople: Constantinople] 35. George Cedrenus (Cedrus: Constantinople) 

19. Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (Constantinople: 36. Nicephorus Bryennius (Constantinople: 
Constantinople Constantinop a 

20. Manuel the Protospatharius (Constantinople: 37. John Zonaras (Constantinople: St. Glyceria) 
Constantinople 38. Constantine Manasses (Constantinople: 

21. Symeon the Logothete (Constantinople: Constantinople) 
Constantinople! ! . 39. Anna Comnena (Constantinople: Constantinople) 

22. Nicephorus the Deacon? (Phrygia: Constantinople) 40. Michael Glycas (Corcyra: Constantinople) 

23. Pseudo-Symeon (Constantinople?: Constantinople) 41. John Cinnamus (Constantinople: Constantinople) 

24. Leo the Deacon (Calo&: Constantinople) 42. Eustathius of Thessalonica (Constantinople: 

25. Theodore of Side (Constantinople?: Constantinople?) Thessalonica) 

26. Author of "Chronicle of Cambridge" (Calabria?: 43. Nicetas Choniates (Chonae: Constantinople, 
Calabria?) Selymbria, Nicaea) 
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Birthplaces & Workplaces of the 
Middle Byzantine Historians 


Chronological Table of the Middle 
Byzantine Historians 


The historians are arranged in the order of the known or conjectural date of appearance of 
their first historical work. 
Symbols used in this table are as follows: 


***Over 90 percent of work probably survives. 

**Between 50 and 90 percent of work probably survives. 

*Some but less than 50 percent of work survives. 

(0/2) Numbers of substantially complete/incomplete manuscripts of original work that sur- 
vive (excluding later works copied from it).! 


1. Trajan the Patrician (c. 665-after c. 720) 
c. 720 Concise Chronicle** 
2. Tarasius(?) (c. 750?-806) 
c. 781 Continuation of the Concise Chronicle of Trajan the Patrician** 
3. George Syncellus (c. 745-c. 813) 
c. 783 Translation and continuation of the chronicle of Theophilus of Edessa(?)** 
c. 813 Selection of Chronography*** (9/25) 
4. Anonymous (d. after c. 787?) 
c. 787? Great Chronography, Books I-VIII(?)* (0/1)? 
5. Nicephorus (c. 758-828) 
c. 791? Concise History*** (1/3) 
c. 791? Concise Chronography (first edition)*** 
c. 821 Concise Chronography (second edition)*** (45/23) 
6. Theophanes Confessor (759/60-818) 
c. 815 Chronography*** (14/18) 
7. Theognostus the Grammarian (c. 780?-after c. 832) 
c. 832 History* 
8. Sergius Confessor(?) (c. 795-c. 835) 
c. 835 History (Scriptor Incertus)* (0/2)? 
9. Ignatius the Deacon (c. 775-after c. 847) 
c. 835 Epitome of the Name-Finder of Hesychius (first edition)** 
c. 845 Epitome of the Name-Finder of Hesychius (second edition)** 
10. Photius (c. 813-after 892) 
845 Bibliotheca*** (3/0)* 
11. Anonymous (c. 810?-after c. 860?) 
c. 850 Epitome and Continuation of Theophanes to 829** 
c. 860 Continuation of the Epitome of Theophanes from 829 to 844** 
12. George the Monk (c. 830?-after c. 875?) 
c. 875? Concise Chronicle*** (20/33) 


! These numbers of manuscripts are based on the lists in Colonna, Storici, except when 
otherwise indicated in a footnote. 

? See above, pp. 31-35. 

3 See above, pp. 94-98. 

* Colonna, Storici, lists these only as the most important manuscripts. 
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13. Peter of Alexandria (c. 870?-after c. 900) 
c. 900 Brief Survey of the Times from Adam to the Present*** (2/0)° 
14. Arethas of Patras(?) (c. 849?-after 932) 
c. 900? "Chronicle of Monemvasia”*** (3/0)9 
15. Anonymous (c. 840?-after c. 913) 
c. 913 History of Basil I and Leo VI* 
16. Nicetas the Paphlagonian(?) (c. 860?-after c. 921?) 
c. 921 Secret History, Books I-II* 
17. Theodore Daphnopates(?) (c. 900-after c. 962) 
c. 950 Life of Basil*** (4/0) 
c. 958 Theophanes Continuatus, Books I-IV*** (3/0) 
18. Joseph Genesius (c. 910-after c. 969?) 
c. 954 On Imperial Reigns, Books I-IV*** (1/1) 
19. Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (905-959) 
c. 958 (editor) Historical Excerpts (Excerpta), "subjects" I-LIII* (“On Embassies of the 
Romans to Foreigners" and “On Embassies of Foreigners to the Romans” [10/8], 
“On Plots against Monarchs"[0/3], “On Proverbial Teachings"[0/1], "On Virtue and 
Vice"[0/1]) 
20. Manuel the Protospatharius (c. 910?-after c. 962) 
c. 962 History, Books I-VIII* 
21. Symeon the Logothete (c. 925-c. 990) 
c. 968 Chronicle (first edition)*** (7/18)® 
c. 969 Chronicle (second edition)*** (5/3)? 
22. Nicephorus the Deacon(?) (c. 925?-after c. 971) 
c. 971 History from 944 to 971** 
23. Pseudo-Symeon (d. after c. 978) 
c. 978 Chronicle*** (2/0)! 
24. Leo the Deacon (c. 950-c. 997?) 
c. 995 History, Books I-X*** (2/1) 
25. Theodore of Side (c. 945?-after 997?) 
c. 995? History from 811 to 976?* 
26. Anonymous (d. after 999) 
999 "Chronicle of Cambridge"*** (2/0) 


5 Colonna, Storici, p. 98, includes a Dresden manuscript that was destroyed during World 
War II. (See Hunger, Hochsprachliche profane Literatur Y, p. 360.) 

6 Those who believe that John Caminiates was an authentic historian (as I do not; see 
above, pp. 121-23) may add here: 

14a. John Caminiates (c. 870-after c. 904) 
c. 904 On the Capture of Thessalonica*** (7/0) 

7 Some modern editors have also called this text Theophanes Continuatus, Book V. 

8 Based on Wahlgren, Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, pp. 28*-42* (which super- 
sedes Colonna, Storici, for Symeon). This text was formerly attributed to Leo Grammaticus 
or Theodosius Melissenus (or "Theodosius Melitenus"), and part of it has also been known 
incorrectly as Georgius Monachus Continuatus (ed. separately by Bekker and by Istrin). 

? Based on Wahlgren, Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, pp. 43*-45* (which 
supersedes Colonna, Storici, for Symeon). Some modern editors have also called parts of this 
text Theophanes Continuatus Book VI and Georgius Monachus Continuatus (ed. separately by 
Bekker and by Istrin), though in fact Symeon composed it independently of both Theophanes 
Continuatus and George the Monk's Concise Chronicle. 

10 Based on Wahlgren, Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, p. 46* (which supersedes 
Colonna, Storici, for Pseudo-Symeon). 
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Theodore of Sebastea (c. 965?-c. 1029?) 

c. 1027 History of Basil II** 

Anonymous (d. after c. 1040) 

c. 1040 “Chronicle of Brussels”*** (1/0) 

Demetrius of Cyzicus (before 998-after c. 1043?) 

c. 1043? History* 

John the Monk of Lydia (?) (c. 1000?-after c. 1058?) 

c. 1058? History** 

Michael Psellus (1018-78?) 

c. 1061 Concise History*** (1/0) 

c. 1062 Chronography, Books I-VII*** (1/1) 

1074 Chronography, continuation of Book VII*** (1/1) 

John Xiphilinus the Younger (c. 1050?-after 1082?) 

c. 1073 Epitome of Cassius Dio*** (11/10) 

Michael Attaliates (c. 1020-1084/85) 

c. 1075 History (first edition)*** 

c. 1079 History (second edition)*** (1/3) 

John Scylitzes (c. 1040-after c. 1105) 

c. 1095 Synopsis of Histories*** (13/0) 

c. 1105 Epitome of History (second edition of Synopsis, including Scylitzes Continuatus)*** 
(10/9) 

George Cedrenus (c. 1050?-after c. 1115?) 

c. 1115? Compendium of Histories*** (9/31) 

Nicephorus Bryennius (c. 1082-1138) 

1138 Material for History, Books I-IV*** (1/1)! 

John Zonaras (c. 1074-after c. 1145) 

c. 1145 Epitome of Histories,'? Books I-II*** (15/64)! 

Constantine Manasses (c. 1125-c. 1187) 

c. 1150 Chronological Synopsis*** (69/29) 

Anna Comnena (1083-c. 1153) 

c. 1153 Alexiad, Books I-XV*** (6/8) 

Michael Glycas (Sicidites?) (c. 1130-after c. 1200?) 

c. 1170 Chronicle, Parts I-IV*** (31/29) 

john Cinnamus (1143/44-after 1185) 

c. 1181 Roman History,!^ Books I-II** (5/1) 

Eustathius of Thessalonica (c. 1115-1195/96) 

1186 Report on the Capture of Thessalonica*** (1/0) 

Nicetas Choniates (c. 1156-1217)? 

c. 1202 History, Books I-XVI (first edition)*** 

c. 1206 History, Books I-XVIII (second edition)*** 

c. 1211 History, Books XVII-XX (third edition)*** 

c. 1217 Chronological Narrative, Books I-XIX (fourth edition)*** (11/25)!6 


11 For the incomplete MS, see Failler, “Texte.” 

1? Note that the editions' division into eighteen books is not original. 

13 See P. Leone, "Tradizione." 

14 Note that the editions’ division into seven books is not original but is based on ambigu- 
s indications in the MS. 

15 Note that the numbers of the twenty books are not original, though they are based on 


divisions made by the author. 


16 This is the total number of MSS, several of which combine material from more than 


one edition; see Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Historia I, pp. vii-ci, with his stemma on p. ci. 


List of English Translations of the 
Middle Byzantine Historians 


The following are the best English translations known to me of the middle Byzantine histo- 
rians. If an historian does not appear here, I am unaware of any published English transla- 
tion of his text. Note that these translations sometimes differ significantly from my own 
translations in this book. 


Attaliates, Michael. History. Trans. Anthony Kaldellis and Dimitris Krallis, The History: 
Michael Attaleiates. Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library. Washington, D.C., 2012. 

Choniates, Nicetas. Chronological Narrative. Trans. Harry J. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium: 
Annals of Niketas Choniatés. Byzantine Texts in Translation. Detroit, 1984. 

Cinnamus, John. Roman History. Trans. Charles M. Brand, Deeds of John and Manuel 
Comnenus, by John Kinnamos. New York, 1976. 

Comnena, Anna. Alexiad. Trans. E. R. A. Sewter (rev. Peter Frankopan), Anna Komnene, The 
Alexiad. Penguin Classics. London, 2009. 

Eustathius of Thessalonica. Report on the Capture of Thessalonica. Ed. Stilpon Kyriakidis and 
trans. John R. Melville Jones, Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of Thessaloniki: A 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary. Byzantina Australiensia 8. Canberra, 1988. 

Genesius. On Imperial Reigns. Trans. Anthony Kaldellis, Genesios, On the Reigns of the Emperors: 
Translation and Commentary. Canberra, 1998. 

George Syncellus. Selection of Chronography. Trans. William Adler and Paul Tuffin, The 
Chronography of George Synkellos: A Byzantine Chronicle of Universal History from the Creation. 
Oxford, 2002. 

Great Chronography, Trans. Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, in Chronicon Paschale: 
284-628 AD, pp. 194-200. Liverpool, 1989. 

Leo the Deacon. History. Trans., with introduction and notes, Alice-Mary Talbot and Denis 
Sullivan, The History of Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth Century. 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 41. Washington, D.C., 2005. 

Life of Basil. Ed. and trans. Ihor Sevéenko, Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine 
fertur liber, quo vita Basilii imperatoris amplectitur. Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae. 
Berlin, 2011. 

Manasses, Constantine. Chronological Synopsis. Partial trans. Ingela Nilsson, in “Narrating 
Images in Byzantine Literature: The Ekphraseis of Konstantinos Manasses,” Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 55 (2005), pp. 140-46. 

Nicephorus. Concise History. Ed. and trans. Cyril Mango, Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Short History: Text, Translation, and Commentary. Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae. 
Washington, D.C., 1990. 

Photius. Bibliotheca. Partial trans. N. G. Wilson, Photius, The Bibliotheca: A Selection Translated 
with Notes (London, 1994), and J. H. Freese, The Library of Photius, vol. I (London, 1920; 
no more published). 

Psellus, Michael. Chronography. Trans. E. R. A. Sewter, Michael Psellus, Fourteen Byzantine 
Rulers. Penguin Classics. Harmondsworth, 1966. 

. Concise History. Ed. with trans. and notes W. J. Aerts, Michaelis Pselli Historia Syntomos. 
Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae. Berlin, 1990. 

Scylitzes, John. Synopsis of Histories. Trans. John Wortley, John Skylitzes: A Synopsis of Byzantine 
History, 811-1057. Cambridge, 2010. 

Theophanes Confessor. Chronography. Trans. Cyril Mango and Roger Scott, The Chronicle of 
Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History, AD 284-813. Oxford, 1997. 
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Xiphilinus, John. Epitome of Cassius Dio. Partial ed. and trans. Earnest Cary, in Dio’s Roman 
History, vols. III-IX. Loeb Classical Library. London, 1914-27. 

Zonaras, John. Epitome of Histories. Partial ed. and trans. Earnest Cary, in Dio’s Roman History, 
vols. I-II (Loeb Classical Library. London, 1914); and partial trans. Thomas Banchich and 
Eugene Lane, The History of Zonaras from Alexander Severus to the Death of Theodosius the 
Great (London, 2009). 


Bibliography 
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